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The American Scene 
By William Robinson 


| tern a by saying that this article does no more than record impressions 
gained during some five months, spent mainly in the Middle West and 
in Texas, clarified no doubt by close contacts with American Church life over 
a period of nearly thirty years and by impressions gained on a previous visit 
to New England and the eastern States. It is possible that it will be full of 
rash judgements and hasty conclusions, but it does not claim to be more than 
what Alec Vidler has recently called ‘a piece of rank ecclesiastical journalism’. 


Dr. John C. Bennett has recently remarked that, “within the European 
scene there has been a long-standing prejudice against American forms of 
Christianity.” This is true enough and ‘prejudice’ is the right word; for this 
attitude, whether marked by indifference or by contempt, is in the main founded 
upon almost complete ignorance. It is perhaps unfortunate that impressions 
of American religion and theology, like impressions of American life, have 
been founded upon bad samples exported across the Atlantic. Just as the average 
European thinks of American life in terms of the worst Hollywood films, so 
he thinks of American religion in terms of the corybantic types which flourish 
in Los Angeles, and of American theology, when it is not attached to these 
same jazz religions, as being little other than an amalgam of sociology, psy- 
chology, and empirical philosophy. Not only so, but the European, much to 
his annoyance, has been plagued by not a few weird and strange sects which 
have had their birth in the American continent and have found new areas for 
proselytising in Europe. To him it seems that America has literally spawned 
sects, as cranky as they are useless, so that the name of Christ has been brought 
into contempt. Such are Mormonism, Christian Science, Christadelphianism 
(now almost extinct on the American continent), Seventh Day Adventism, 
and Jehovah’s Witnesses, to name only the major ones. Even British Israelitism, 
that form of mild religious Fascism, had its birth on American soil, though 
fortunately few Britishers know this! These fit ill into the British scene, but 
they fit even worse into the European scene, which is much less given to what 
Troeltsch called ‘the sect type’ of Church. It is easy for the European, with 
his sedate, sober and ancient Churches, to picture the whole American scene 
as of this pattern. 

True, there are instructed people in Europe who know better than this. 
There are many who, like myself, have visited America on more than one occa- 
sion and who have seen for themselves; many who are acquainted with the 
best books coming out of America, though here the war has made serious in- 
roads into our library shelves and the financial difficulties for countries in 
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the sterling area still continue to make inroads; and many who know that the 
American scene is far from being uniform throughout. The Christian Century, 
a weekly religious journal of a standard of which we in Britain have no equi- 
valent, finds its way to not a few study tables. Recent ecumenical conferences 
since Lausanne have done much to lighten the darkness, and most of all America 
has now produced a theologian (in the true sense of the word) whose name 
is known throughout the Christian world and even wider than the Christian 
world—Reinhold Niebuhr. Nevertheless, there is a sneaking feeling still 
amongst many Europeans that, in his own country, Niebuhr is a voice crying 
in the wilderness! In one recent British theological document, prepared by 
younger theologians, I actually saw him listed as being amongst the recent 
European exiles who had found domicile in America! Well might Americans 
be wrathful at such blind and ignorant superiority. I hope that in what 
follows I may be taken as one who, by the grace of God, knows better than 
this, and that in any criticisms I may have to offer it may be assumed that I 
am not basing them upon such profound ignorance and gross darkness. 


One thing that has impressed me in the American scene is that American 
Christianity is much more the religion of the ‘middle classes’ than is European 
Christianity. Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, in one of his books, points to the 
fact that American churches are much more class churches than in Europe. 
In one type of church, the prevailing type, are to be found owners and man- 
agers; in another type of church, labourers. Rarely are both to be found in the 
same local church. To me it seemed that the weird and ecstatic fundamentalist 
sects, ‘the Protestant underworld’, were meeting the needs of labourers and 
the less fortunate members of society, largely because they had been neglected 
by the better type of church. The point I am making is illustrated by the fact 
that in England the Anglo-Catholic section of the Church of England is 
usually the most socially conscious and the more politically left-wing section 
of the Church of England. The Christian Socialist Movement, associated with 
F. D. Maurice and Charles Kingsley, and later taken up into Tractarianism by 
Stewart Headlam and Charles Gore, has left a legacy in English Anglo- 
Catholicism which seems to be lacking in its American counterpart, where it 
rather seems to stand for an aristocratic position in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church—a kind of Bostonian aristocracy. Advanced social consciousness 
seems in America to have been the prerogative of left-wing liberals in theo- 
logy, at least until quite recent times. I remember, some twenty years or more 
ago, finding great difficulty in trying to explain to a visiting American how 
natural it was for the orthodox Catholic, with his emphasis on the doctrine 
of the Incarnation, to have a vital sociology based on sound theological prin- 
ciples, and to be in these days a political left-winger. ‘ 

Another parallel thing which impressed me was that, on the whole, Ameri- 
can Christianity is much more nation conscious than European Christianity. 
I do not think that this means that it is less world conscious. I found few signs 
of isolationism in politics or in religion. America is, I think, in every way 
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much more nation conscious than Britain. This is perhaps understandable, 
seeing that the situation is a very different one from countries like my own, 
whose nationality is centred in traditions and institutions centuries old, and 
which embraces a comparatively small area completely sea-girt. Moreover, the 
American nation is built up mainly of European diverse national stocks, and 
some pretty explosive material can come out of Europe. The task of building 
a nation is much harder, and there is far greater need for vigilance. Never- 
theless, I must confess, as I understand Dr. Dibelius has recently done, to 
feeling a little shocked at the honour paid to the National Flag in churches 
and in worship. Whilst it seemed to me a perfectly innocent thing with nothing 
sinister about it—except as used by some of the more belligerent fundamental- 
ist sects (and it must be remembered that I lived most of the time in Fort 
Worth! )—yet, I could not but realise that it had in it the seeds of danger. 
I do not wish to be misunderstood here. I think that every man should have 
some national pride, and, further, I think that the ‘rootless man’ is a menace 
to world stability; but the church is the one institution in the world which 
should break down all narrow barriers of race and nation and exorcise the 
worst forms of patriotism of which the world has had more than its share 
in these recent years. To use the words of the Epistle to Diognetus, the Chris- 
tian should be one to whom “every foreign country is as a fatherland, and 
every fatherland as foreign.” 

Whatever section of the church a Britisher belongs to, he will find his 
own church in America carrying some different characteristics from those 
he is accustomed to at home; and this is as it should be. Alec Vidler has recently 
chided his own church—the Protestant Episcopal—for being too English and 
not sufficiently adventurous! In the same way, American theology is not Bri- 
tish theology, though it is expressed in the same language, just as British 
theology is not German theology. Theologies there may be which have no 
national characteristics, such as those of Aquinas and of Calvin, but they came 
to birth before nationalism was a serious factor. Many British theologians and 
observers of the American scene are apt to forget this, and looking for the 
characteristic outlines of British theology (shall we say the theology of com- 
promise?), and failing to find them, conclude that theology in the strict sense 
of the word is absent from the American scene, or at least has been absent 
until quite recent times when, as they think, it has received new life from 
Europe! Biblical scholarship in the sense of Biblical criticism and historical 
research, they are willing to allow, for they cannot well deny it with names 
like Briggs, Bacon, Cadbury, Powis Smith and Latourette before their eyes; 
but theology? No! Such is their blindness. They are also influenced by the 
fact that in America the churches of any one communion are much more 
often staffed in their ministry by men of extreme types, either the die-hard 
fundamentalist or the extreme liberal. It is true that in America there is greater 
divergence in theological seminaries across any one communion in this respect 
than in England or in Scotland, and that it is more easily possible to find sem- 
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inaries where Biblical criticism has been resisted (though those from whom 
they draw their inspiration are thoroughly scholarly men, like Machen or 
Van Til), and others where the extreme radical criticism of forty years ago 
reigns supreme in sublime oblivion of the work that has since been done, as 
sublime oblivion as that of our own Bishop Barnes in his recent book, The Rise 
of Christianity. The words ‘conservative’ and ‘liberal’ mean much more to 
the American Christian than they do to the European Christian, and they 
carry different connotations. 

Much of this misunderstanding as to the reality of American theology is 
due to the fact that what I call ‘the great divide’ is constantly ignored by 
European observers. Somewhere in the 80’s of last century, America, in all fields 
of culture, began to take its own way. The classical European culture was left 
behind and a new indigenous culture began to take its place over the whole 
continent. This is true in the fields of literature, art, architecture, philosophy 
and theology, as well as in science and technology; but it is often forgotten by 
Europeans and especially by British who, because the same language is used 
to express the culture, expect to find the same things. How ignorant, for 
instance, is the average British man of culture of American poets who have 
produced first class work in recent years! What does he know beyond Walt 
Whitman? Of course, he knows about T. S. Eliot, but then, he thinks of him 
as an Englishman and hardly knows that his roots are in American soil, what- 
ever his recent citizenship may be. In no field does this ‘great divide’ work so 
securely as in that of theology. Before it took place, the names of Jonathan 
Edwards, of Hodge and of Strong were as potent in my country as in America. 
Since that time, British and American theology have drifted apart, at least 
until more recent times. It is true that in America, in some seminaries, espe- 
cially those of the Middle West, after this period theology proper as a discipline 
fell into disuse, even Biblical theology, and that the proper study of theology 
is still today sadly lacking. It would be true that in America there is a far 
larger proportion of working ministers who are wholly ignorant of theology, 
than in Europe. This, along with a prevailing pragmatic or even experi- 
mentalist attitude in philosophy (even when, as often, it is unconscious of 
being either philosophy or pragmatism), has led to possibilities in American 
church life which would be impossibilities in European church life. I may 
illustrate this at one point by an experience I had on my recent visit. In a 
house where } stayed in a Middle West city I picked up a book, purporting to 
be a serious and scholarly work, on the subject of worship. It was written by 
a Professor in a Baptist seminary which must be nameless. The book began by 
saying openly and flatly that the sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
were in no sense effectual sacraments. They effected nothing, neither did they 
declare much either. What was called ‘sacramentarianism’ (meaning, of course, 
sacramentalism) was hastily repudiated as if it were some foul disease, in a 
manner which is familiar enough in ultra-Protestant books in any country. 
In fact the reader was warned against the use of the word ‘sacrament’ at all; 
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tar better use ‘ordinance’. Yet, this book was bespattered with pictures of 
High Altars bedecked with candelabra and crucifixes, and the readers of the 
book were urged to adopt this style of church architecture and furniture! 
Now, the repudiation of high sacramental doctrine is familiar enough in all 
countries, but I suggest that the combination of this repudiation with the 
advocacy of Catholic ecclesiastical furniture in a book written by a scholar 
(and the writer was a scholar of a kind, though he seemed,.as many Protestants 
are, to be totally ignorant of the history of Christian worship) is something 
peculiarly American and probably confined to the Middle West and the West. 
The main point was that he liked High Altars and Gothic architecture and 
the other paraphernalia he recommended, and that was all there was to it. It 
mattered not in the least that this preference conflicted with the ultra-Protes- 
tant mould—or perhaps I ought more correctly to say the ultra-evangelical 
mould—of his sacramental belief. His actions and preferences were dominated 
by an experimentalist philosophy of the Dewey pattern, and not by any theo- 
logical considerations—a complete contrast to Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin’s, 
The Public Worship of God, which is one of the best books on the subject 
I know. 

In the eastern States and in Chicago, on the other hand, it is not true 
that theological interest declined after the ’80’s. It is true that it developed 
in a different direction, and in a direction which might seem umpalatable to 
the European mind; but that does not rob it of being theological interest. It 
is true also that theology in America has always been more influenced by prag- 
matic forms of philosophy than in Europe, if we except the Catholic Modern- 
ism of Loisy and Tyrrell. But that does not rob it of being theology in the 
proper sense of the term, unless we are going to deny to Thomas Aquinas the 
right to be termed a theologian, when he is dealing with the doctrines of 
Creation, of God, of Man, of Sin and even of Grace, which he includes in his 
Natural Theology; and unless we are going to deny to Tillotson and even Paley 
the same right. There is no denying that this development in American theo- 
logy was soundly empirical, and determined to be so. For Douglas Clyde Mack- 
intosh, as for Henry Nelson Wieman, theology is wholly scientific and drastically 
empirical, though they by no means reach the same conclusions by way of 
this scientific and empirical method. To many Europeans it seemed that, for 
the exponents of this school, theology was no more than a department of an- 
thropology; and religion, including the Christian religion, a product of purely 
historical, human and contingent causes. It is true that in some cases the pre- 
suppositions of a natural science which was deterministic and crassly materi- 
alistic were allowed to completely dominate theological thought. The factor 
of ‘revelation’ in any sense seemed to play less and less part. God became an 
object of human research and study, being Himself part of the natural order, 
as he appears to be for Wieman. The Biblical material, except as it was ex- 
plained in a purely naturalistic and rationalistic manner, came to play less and 
less part. My argument is that this is still theology, in a proper sense of that 
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term, and an equally exacting theology as that which was more familiar in the 
European scene. Not only so, but it is itself a valuable technique, with a real 
if limited autonomy, and it is necessary to allow it a proper place in any 
theology which is to have validity. It is this kind of discipline, through which 
in his earlier days he passed, which makes Reinhold Niebuhr a different voice 
from that of Karl Barth or even of Emil Brunner. I venture to think also that 
it is his contact with it, during his teaching at the General Theological Sem- 
inary, New York, which makes the theology of our own Leonard Hodgson 
something different from that of Alec Vidler or of the younger British theo- 
logian, Daniel Jenkins. It is true that the extreme of this position (known 
to many in Europe as the theology of ‘the Chicago school’) results in little 
other than a barren Humanism and a denial of a personal God in the Biblical 
sense, and in the position that religion (the Christian religion being its highest 
form) is useful, though not necessarily true. It may be argued in such a case 
that theology has become no more than the philosophy of religion; but unless 
we are going to insist that ‘theology’ means ‘Biblical theology’ or means ‘the 
theology of revelation’ in the Biblical sense of the term ‘revelation’, this is 
not true. If we do so insist, we are bound to exclude from theology much 
which has been included, especially in the medieval period. 


I have already referred to the empirical character of American theology. 
This is more a difference of method of approach than a difference in con- 
tent and in result. When we look at the new Realistic Theology, associated 
with names like Reinhold Niebuhr, John Bennett, Robert Lowry Calhoun, and 
Walter M. Horton, we see at once that this theology emerges, in the first place, 
in a different method of approach from the theologies of Barth, Brunner, Heim, 
and Althaus. Whatever insights may have flowed in from Europe, and what- 
ever contribution may later have been made by European exiles, such as Paul 
Tillich and Oto Piper, the real point of departure for the American theologi- 
ans was the empirical fact of the radical nature of sin and evil; and not the 
insights of Kierkegaard nor the classical Protestantism of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The new Realistic Theology is indigenous to America, and not, as some 
Europeans are inclined to think, a copy of a European model. Even so far as 
my own country is concerned, the theological ferment which is with us is, 
I am inclined to think, more directed by the thought of P. T. Forsyth and 
Baron von Hiigel, and even further back by the work of F. D. Maurice, than 
by continental thinkers. Certainly it is a mistake to regard what has hap- 
pened in America, which to a large extent has been reflected in the editorials 
of The Christian Century these past fifteen years or so, and has reached Europe 
in the form of serious works put out by a number of American theologians, as 
something transplanted from Europe and watered (even ‘watered down’, as 
some would think!) in America! It is something, on the contrary, to which 
the best minds in Europe must give attention and which they cannot afford 
to neglect. 

One final word I may be allowed. About all American theology since ‘the 
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great divide’, including much of the new Realistic Theology, the European 
notices a lack of any real theology of the Church and of the Holy Spirit. The 
balance is being corrected here and there, but America seems to have ex- 
perienced nothing like the revolution which has appeared in European Protes- 
tant churches; a movement away from nineteenth century individualism to the 
corporate and churchly conception of Christianity which characterised classi- 
cal Protestantism. The theologies of Barth, Brunner and Heim are uncompro- 
misingly church theologies. In recent works put out in England there is prac- 
tically no difference between the positions of Lionel Thornton (Anglo-Catholic) 
in his, Common Life in the Body of Christ and Newton Flew (Methodist) 
in his, Jesus and His Church; or between A. G. Hebert (Anglo-Catholic) in 
his, The Forms of the Church and Daniel Jenkins (Congregationalist) in his, 


- The Nature of Catholicity, so far as the doctrine of the Church is concerned. 


The difference only emerges when the question of what constitutes apostolicity 
arises. All accept with equal fervence one, holy, catholic and apostolic church, 
but are not agreed on how apostolicity is maintained in historical continuity. 
The same thing is illustrated in Sweden by the recent appearance of the com- 
posite work En Bok om Kyrkan (A Book about the Church) edited by Bishop 
Aulén (1942). This vital interest in the church as the Divine Society, the 
Israel of God, the Body of Christ, which is everywhere present in the European 
scene, strikes the visitor to America as significantly lacking. He generally 
puts it down to the more strident individualism of America, to the much more 
vigorous congregationalism (independency) and parochialism he finds present, 
and to the fact that the local church is often not unlike, and little other than, 
a kind of religious club. In those parts of the States which have been longer 
settled these features are less apparent, and this makes me wonder if another 
factor which has contributed to the lack of a serious doctrine of the church, 
is not the fact that America has never known any Medieval church. Here the 
American scene differs so strongly from the European. In my own country 
one cannot travel far by train or automobile without being made conscious of 
the church, for every few miles one will be greeted by tower or spire which 
has stood there for centuries, maybe for nine hundred years, testifying to the 
presence of the church of the living God. The European man naturally thinks 
of the church as something objective, something there apart from himself, al- 
though he himself is a part of it. On the contrary, I imagine that the American 
man rarely thinks of it in this way. He tends to think of the church as some- 
thing extra to the Gospel, a desirable extra no doubt, but still an extra and 
one which can hardly be conceived of apart from himself and his own attitude 
towards it. Even American Catholicism has different emphases at this point 
from European Catholicism. On the Protestant side I cannot but feel that 
a grave need of American Christianity, in this present critical hour, is that 
theologians should give serious attention to the doctrine of the church and 
sacraments, to the essential nature of the church as part of the Gospel and to 
its place in God’s design. 











Letters to a Memory 


A STUDY IN HUMAN FREEDOM 
AND THE PROBLEM OF EVIL 


By Robert Hutchinson 
December 13,—— 
Dear Eugene, 

For the first five years afterwards I could neither write such a letter as 
this nor understand such an act as yours. I was angry: what right did you have 
to commit suicide and shatter the quiet of my life? I was bewildered: was 
life so worthless, so evil that its only fulfillment was self-destruction? I was 
tormented: was my own life worth living? 

Now I can write. You may think it unfair that I do so in apparent con- 
demnation of one who can’t answer. You may demand, like Dante’s Pier delle 
Vigne, also a suicide and also condemned, “Why dost thou rend me? Hast thou 
no breath of pity?” And yet it is precisely my pity that forces me to rend 
the beliefs that led to your death and to study the problem that you, I, and 
all mankind have long studied and never solved—the problem of evil. 

That this was the central problem of your life I cannot doubt. The cynic- 
ism of your high school days, your despondency over the war, your view of 
human slavery beneath divine will, and your note—“The President of the Im- 
mortals has ended his sport”—all point to it. Nor were you saved by your 
introspection: in your inner life you merely saw the evil will in microcosm. 
And being more sensitive than I, you faced the fact of evil more acutely and 
at an earlier date; so acute was your reaction at seventeen that now, five years 
later, I write, to a man who cannot read it, my own reaction to the problem 
he could not solve. 

In a way I’m lucky: you’ve allowed me so many presuppositions. You 
once said that you had doubted often the goodness, but never the existence of 
God. You know however, that even if you had not said such a thing, I should 
still never have had the presumption to try “proving God” to you. Unlike 
the “man of shining gold” in Jose Garcia Villa’s poem who decided not to 
murder God, but only measure him, I know too well that such measuring often 
trades in the God of existence for the shinier new model of my own mind. 

But on the other hand, I’ll not answer your acceptance of God with 
Carlyle’s retort of “By God, you'd better!” Although I doubt the ability of 
the “pride of reason” to define God’s nature, I doubt equally the conversa- 
tional quality of obscurantism and mystery, and Ill ride along with reason 
to the end of the line. 


The second presupposition you allow me is an embarrassingly gratuitous 


one. This is the omnipotence of God. You never doubted this; what makes it’ 


embarrassing is that I have. And grateful as I am, we'll have to consider 
“omnipotence” later. 
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Now if this were a Philosophy of Religion theme, I could plunge directly 
into a solution of the problem of evil. Unfortunately this is my letter to 
you, Eugene; and before we can proceed we'll have to detour into the problem 
of freedom. You see, you couldn’t believe that man is free; and I do. Tomor- 
row then—freedom; tonight I’m reading philosophy although I’d rather go to 
a show—you might ask yourself what the determining agent is. Goodnight. 


December 14,-——— 
Dear Eugene, 

I never knew where you got your determinism, but I aways thought it 
sounded rather convincing. I suppose that was because of Mr. Maynor’s physics 
course in high school where “‘cause” was the all-hallowed word and “chance” 
the fundamental heresy of man. In psychology, too, we split up all mental 
processes with the subtlety of a meat-cleaver and were sure that everything 
was a result of either heredity or environment. There was a kind of order- 
liness about being young and already knowing that man was only a pawn on 
“this Checker-board of Nights and Days.” We were well content with Mere- 
dith’s “army of unalterable law,” read Aeschylus without falling into the 
Promethean madness, and discovered the beauty, but not the despair, of 
Sophocles. 


The trouble with our determinism, though, was that we made the mis- 
take most determinists never make—we applied it to ourseives. Instead of 
being movers and shakers of the world, we saw ourselves as victims of it. 
With Othello we cried, ““Who can control his fate?” And we were suddenly 
in the dilemma of either agreeing with Pope that “one truth is clear, 
whatever is, is right,” or else knowing that whatever is, is wrong and that 
one’s only liberty for change is liberty to act in accord with his past. And 
since we knew that the evil men do lives after them, we saw that, unless we 
denied evil, we had to admit that “the first morning of creation wrote what 
the last dawn of reckoning shall read.” The latter was the easy way: blame 
it all on God! We fell, therefore, into the idolatry of theistic determinism. 
If, like Calvin or like Browning’s Andrea del Sarto, we could have seen Ne- 
cessity as an ally, laying man’s fetters that all his work could be a “twilight- 
piece,” we might have felt an awakened moral power. But we saw it as an 
enemy and found the universe a place in which what ought to be was impossi- 
ble, and what ought not to be, inevitable. 


Now let’s admit that I, sitting before this typewriter, am not completely 
free. I’m not free to be in Grand Central Station in ten minutes because of 
the limitations of space; and those of time keep me from being seventeen 
again. Let’s admit that, in spite of the decline of mechanism, the universe 
seems to be largely controlled by law, so that even in the social sciences, predic- 
tion seems possible. Tell me the street you lived on in New York City, and 
I can tell you the probability of your being a gangster. 
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But I say “probability,” for who, with any degree of certainty, can pre- 
dict human conduct? True, we say we dislike unpredictable persons, but where 
is a completely predictable one? Why can I not even predict my own future 
actions? 

“But,” you would answer, “we don’t know the laws. Science will have 
to find them—” 

But why should science seek to find them at all? Is it so naive as to be- 
lieve that an increase of effort can change a determined order? Isn’t this very 
ability to apply more effort an element of freedom? 

“It’s determined, too,” you would reply. “Maybe the scientist had a 
happy adolescence or has just finished a good meal—” 

But does he act only in accord with the past? How about the potenti- 
ality of the future, the hope of discovery? 

“The future’s also determined by the past. That good meal he ate may 
have made him optimistic.” 

Then why doesn’t time repeat itself? Why doesn’t Fate, in G. K. Ches- 
terton’s phrase, “act the same gray farce again”? 

“Oh, you’ve got novelty, but it’s introduced according to law.” 

But the novelty itself is not determined, is it? Or else how could it be 
novelty? Let’s go on, however, to another aspect. 

Remember the scientist with all the energy? We said his actions were 
the results of many forces. Is he conscious of these forces? 

“Perhaps not. His consciousness of them may be illusory.” 

He puts forth increased effort without seeing a reason for it? He has, 
in other words, no sense of duty? 

“Duty’s an illusion, too. Remember that good meal he had—” 

But isn’t this sense of duty, however illusory, a cause of the man’s action? 
Surely you'll agree that I can accomplish more, believing it possible, than I 
can, believing it impossible. Isn’t this illusion a cause of action? 

“No. The cause is the same, regardless of illusions.” 

Then should this illusion of freedom be abandoned? 

“Certainly. It’s false. And it’s harmful. It makes people regret past 
actions over which they had no control. In Nietzsche’s phrase, it’s ‘an egregi- 
ous theological trick for making mankind responsible to theologians’.” 

Then praise and blame for past actions are also wrong? 

“Certainly. They’re out of place in a determined world.” 

And yet you blame the idea of regret, and regret the origin of the false 
illusion of freedom? How is blame possible here, when it’s out of place in a 
determined world? And if there’s a dual possibility here for man to rid 
himself of evil, why not elsewhere? As William James observed, the very 
effort to banish regret reinstates it. And if concepts of regret and praise are 
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sound, then why not the “illusion” of duty, or “oughtness,” which gave 
birth to them? 

“All argument,” said Samuel Johnson, “‘is against the freedom of the will, 
all experience for it.” Even if freedom be illusion, it is an uniquely universal 
illusion which not only can’t be proved illusory, but also can’t be dispensed 
with if moral vitality is to be retained. What we saw determin'sm do to us, 
Eugene, should have been enough to indicate what it does to the spirit of 
mankind. 

I will not insist that I have solved the problem. But I will insist that 
the burden of proof for such a belief, which is contrary to the bulk of human 
experience and which would seem to result in either despair or inaction, must 


be upon those who hold it. 


This does not mean, on the other hand, that man is completely free. It 
is as true as ever that no man, by taking thought, can add a cubit to his 
stature. And even though, as Thomas Mann has suggested, “human reason 
needs only to will more strongly than fate, and she is fate,” there is yet truth 
in Hamlet’s musing that “our wills and fates do so contrary run—” Man acts 
in accordance with his loves; yet, as Marlowe reminds us, there is a sense in 
which 

“It lies not in our power to love, or hate, 
For will in us is over-rul’d by fate.” 


Man is, therefore, both within and without the flux of causation. To 
deny either his freedom or his necessity is to favor logic at the expense of truth. 


Tomorrow we plunge into our problem. Until then, goodnight. 


December 15,—— 
Dear Eugene, 

It seems a bit senseless to try to show you the immensity of the problem 
of evil. If there are any who truly understand the problematic character of 
evil, they are surely those who have struggled with it and lost. And how 
completely you lost that struggle is, I think, shown in a letter you wrote me 
once. 6 


“If there were ever,” you wrote, “a God-damned world”—and I use the 
phrase thoughtfully—"“this is it. How you Methodists can sit around thanking 
God for fellowship and the bounties of nature, when there isn’t any fellow- 
ship and when there aren’t any bounties, is beyond me. Sure, go on asking 
your loving and merciful Father to continue to grant His inestimable grace. 
Go ahead if it makes life a whit more pleasant. But before you do, look 
around. See how many times you find love and mercy and grace. Take a look 
at the suffering, the misery, the pain of your bountiful world; then see if 


you can explain about grace granted to sinful man when God himself allows 
the sin.” 
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Epicurus stated the problem long before Christianity started working on 
it. “If the gods,” he wrote, “have the will to remove evil and cannot, then 
they are not omnipotent. If they can but will not, then they are not bene- 
volent.” When one adds to this problem of the continuation of evil that of 
its creation, asking himself why God, being originally in a state of perfect 
goodness, would willingly introduce evil into the world, he finds himself 
in the heart of the central problem of religion. And, somehow, I don’t think 
that the fact that it is a problem and may, indeed, be incapable of solution, 
will satisfy you. It does not satisfy me. And it shall not keep me from learn- 
ing the irreconcilable depths of the problem. 

You know the usual answers—the shallow, pitiful, easy answers. “Evil 
is the absence of good,” crow the innocents, who never heard of Hitler and got 
their notions of evil out of Little Orphan Annie. Browning exults in the fact 
that “evil is null, is naught, is silence implying sound.” If I suffer pain, for 
instance, it is nothing and will pass away, although I may inadvertently accom- 
pany it. 

Some people can play this game of the emperor’s invisible clothes and 
honestly see no evil. Mussolini, telling Emil Ludwig how he avoided the in- 
trusion of misery, said, “I preserve my loneliness untouched.” But you and I, 
knowing the game just isn’t honest, find it more difficult to preserve our 
loneliness untouched, hear in the roar of atomic bombs more sound than silence, 
and think that the joke is in the worst possible taste. 

If evil is illusion, moreover, why should I avoid it, and why should I 
suffer when I do not? And, granted this assumption, aren’t the very argu- 
ments on this page actual errors and, therefore, actual evils? 

Another argument lisps sweetly that, although evil may be real, it is 
actually only a disguised form of good. My brains, for example, get dashed to 
the pavement and this is a very good thing, since in this way I discover the 
moral law. “All partial evil is but universal good,” wrote Pope. Proust, ifor 
all his sensitivity, declared that it is grief that develops the mind. And Emer- 
son was delighted with compensation and “the first lesson of history: that 
evil is good.” 

But what of the evils that do not instruct? Stabbing me in the back 
may help someone else to live a better life, but how about me? What possible 
good, furthermore, can come from the wanton waste and destruction of an 
earthquake? 

If, moreover, evil is really good, should I not sanction it, in order to 
promote the good? But if only God can do this, bringing good out of evil 
and revealing that His ways are not man’s ways and His nature not man’s 
nature, how do we know that His goodness is analagous to what we know of 
goodness? 

An extension of this argument holds that evil may not be good in our 
individual lives, but that it is necessary to complete the whole of existence. 
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God can thus enjoy the symphony of life, but we, the bassoon players, cannot. 
While this creates an existence very beautiful for the world and for God, it’s 
rather hard on the rest of us and makes God, indeed, little more than a cos- 
mic fire-bug, destroying human life for the beauty of the flame. 

One final argument remains. It is the view of men-on-the-street all the 
way from Job’s friends and the Deuteronomist to contemporary bridge clubs— 
the view that “he had it coming to him.” The anguish of Job shames my 
noblest effort to refute it. Like all the other arguments, it’s much too easy a 
solution. 


Tomorrow we'll try our own hand at an easy one. Goodnight. 


December 16,—— 
Dear Eugene, 


Before we, as prosecuting attorneys in our sophomorically presumptuous 
case of “Eugene Freeman vs. God,” confront the evidence with all our moral 
indignation and the question, 


“What immortal hand or eye 

Dare frame thy fearful symmetry?” 
let us be generous. Let us postpone consideration of the first count against 
God, his creation of evil, by examining the second, its continued existence. 
And let us even dismiss the accused while we search for accomplices. 


Now, next witness, please. Will Man please take the stand? 


Prosecuting attorney: You are a free moral agent? 

Man: So you said, three pages ago. 

Attorney: Is it real freedom? That is, do you face real alternatives in 
the sense that either one is possible? 

Man: I suppose, as long as you'll leave me a little conditioning. 

Attorney: At least, your choices are real enough to alter future situations 
significantly? 

Man: Yes. 


Attorney: Now, if your choice between two alternatives is to be real and 
significant, can they be of equal value? 


Man: No. One would have to be more satisfactory— 


Attorney: And one less satisfactory? 
Man: That seems to follow. 


Attorney: And to choose the lesser one would be to make an evil choice, 
so that evil exists in your use of your freedom? 


Man: Yes, but— 
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Attorney: And if freedom is real, the possibility of making an evil choice 
must also be real? 


Man: Yes, but— 


Attorney: Then you are an accomplice in the crime of the continuation 
of evil. 


Man: But I don’t make that evil choice. Dewey says that if I have suffi- 
cient data, I can make a reasonable one— 


Attorney: “Reasonable” for you, or for the community? 
Man: For me. 


Attorney: You admit that you choose from inherent self-interest— 
Man: I meant, for the community. Dewey says that there’s no higher 
good than social growth. 


Attorney: And you, an individual, know infallibly what’s best? 
Man: I’ve got “critical intelligence.” I can be disinterested— 


Attorney: Dewey said that, too. Tell me, do you study history? 
Man: Yes. 


Attorney: Give me an example of infallible insight in the past. 


Man: There aren’t any. Through the mistakes of the past, we emerge to 
present truth— 


Attorney: Then give me some disinterested judgments—such that all as- 
pects of the situation were understood, all consequences reckoned, all insights 
gained. 

Man: Maybe you’d better cross “infallible” from the record. 


Attorney: And “disinterested?” 
Man: If you must. 


Attorney: Now will you admit that when “disinterestedness” disappears 
in judgment, something alien to social growth—an element of egocentricity-- 
is present? Would you agree, in other words, that the resultant choice inevit - 
ably contains evil? 


Man: Let’s say “error,” instead. If data were available— 


Attorney: And suppose data were available! When Medea says, “I know 
the evil of that I purpose, but my inclination gets the better of my judgment,” 
is it lack of intelligence that produces the evil? 

Man: Certainly. If she’d been intelligent, she wouldn’t have said it. And 
the same goes for Paul and “the good that I would”— 
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Attorney: Suppose, as Auden has suggested, one thought whispers in the 
mind of Satan, Eve, and the man on the street—the thought, “You are God.” 
Is this the sin of ignorance? 

Man: It’s stupidity itself. All three were impatient. All “sin” is impa- 
tience. Kafka said so. And impatience for what? For knowledge, for action 
before all the data is available. Look to the inertia of intelligence for your 
explanation of evil, but quit talking about “whispers in the brain” in another 
one of your efforts to exert your theological power. 


Attorney: But doesn’t this very desire for power that you find in me 
arise, not from a lack of data, but from an egocentric will? Doesn’t this 
“inertia of intelligence” arise not from intelligence itself but from that which 
uses intelligence? Isn’t this “impatience” you mentioned the product of the 
self-centered will? 


Man: Then isn’t any evil due to error and frustration? 


Attorney: Of course, but always in interrelation with sin. Error becomes 
inevitable whenever man becomes the criterion of his own system of values. 
And that’s not far from sin. 


Man: Then sin’s inevitable, and I’m not responsible! 


Attorney: Remember, though, that your freedom’s still very real. The 
better of two alternatives still confronts you. And it’s only the fact of real 
freedom that enables me to remind you, in Eliot’s phrase, of “sin and evil 
and other unpleasant facts.” 

Man: I’ve been reminded enough, thank you. But I’m puzzled. You're 
still measuring out such unpleasantries as suffering and frustration because of 
my sin. Where’s “Job’s anguish” now? Surely you’re not going to say with 
Socrates that “‘no evil can happen to a good man,” or, to make it neo-orthodox, 
that every evil happens to a bad man. 


Attorney: You’re quite right; we’ve left out our second accomplice— 
society. For, so closely do you live with your neighbors that your sin soon 
spreads to others and produces suffering among them. Indeed, to be free and 
act in self-interest, you must act in rebellion to others. 

Man: I still think I’m falsely accused! Granted all this interaction of 
society, you’ve still blamed the whole evil mess on me! You're still saving 
God’s face at my expense! And you haven’t really escaped the problem of 
Job: however much you’ve multiplied man and his sin, you’re still measuring 
out total suffering for total sin, measure for measure. 


Attorney: Assuredly, I don’t hold with MacNiece and Auden that man 
is “sole author of his terror and his content.” For we’ve forgotten, in our 
excitement about moral evil, that all evil is not moral, and that much is 
physical. We've forgotten, indeed, our third accomplice—natural law. 
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Man: I knew there was something else! May I leave the stand? 


Attorney: Unfortunately, no. You see, it’s your very freedom that turns 
mere contingency into physical evil. 
Man: I don’t exactly follow— 


Attorney: Look at it this way. If the world belonged to me alone, I 
could make it conform to my every desire. 


Man: But I live there, too. 


Attorney: Precisely. You, introduced into my world, would find it con- 
forming to none of your desires. You couldn’t even use your freedom. Now, 
if you couldn’t be satisfied in my world, you must see how impossible it is for 
every man to be satisfied in a world common to all men. 


Man: Then man isn’t free! I’m not free in your world; none of us are 


free in God’s! 


Attorney: Yet when we talked of freedom we saw man himself as one 
of the forces in the physical order. Just as moral evil exists that man may 
be morally free, so must physical evil exist that he may be physically free. 


Man: Then evil exists on all levels for man’s freedom? 


Attorney: That’s what I’ve tried to suggest— 

Man: And this “great gift” of freedom is the source of my suffering, 
my pain, my frustration? 

Attorney: Yes, but I’m asking the questions here— 


Man: And this freedom is allowed continued reality by God? Created 
by God? 


Attorney: Yes—No—Order in the court! 
Man: Then I accuse God of creating and continuing evil! 


Attorney: Order! 
Man: I accuse— 


So goes the questioning. We seem to have established three accomplices: 
individual man with his abuse of freedom, gregarious man with his complex 
social structures, and natural law with its indifference to man’s free desires. 
But we don’t seem to have cleared ‘God either of creating, or of conserving, 
evil. Perhaps tomorrow we can try one last approach. Goodnight. 


December 17,—— 
Dear Eugene, 


This is the last letter I shall write to you. It may be a disappointing 
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one; it can hardly be satisfying. For I want merely to suggest—not to argue— 
a solution by faith. 

You see, we’ve discovered in the last two letters what many others have 
also found in struggling with evil—that there is no easy rational answer for 
what is inherently irrational. And in going as far as possible with reason, 
we've come to the end of the line. 


What, then, created evil? “I make peace and I create evil,” says the God 
of Second Isaiah. No amount of passing the buck from man to nature to 
Adam to Satan can rid us of that fact. And why did a God of goodness in- 
troduce evil into original perfection? We can answer only that there was no 
original perfection, that God in the splendid isolation of self-love is not a 
perfect being, but that His nature is that of love and demands creation, even 
creation with evil. 


Why, therefore—to return to the dilemma of Epicurus—does God not 
destroy evil? I should like to suggest that even if God would destroy evil and 
could not, He might still be omnipotent, and that even if he could, and would 
not, He might still be benevolent. How omnipotent? He is omnipotent be- 
cause He is limited by no force which is not of His own choosing, because 
omnipotence itself implies some kind of limitation—against nonsense, against 
the irrational, against the mean and trivial—and because the omnipotence of 
a God who is self-limited by His love is greater than that of a God who is 
limited by the demands of human reason. And how is He benevolent? He is 
benevolent because the overruling of human freedom would in itself create 
new evil by overruling the highest human good, and because the direct de- 
struction of evil would leave man without the moral sense to appreciate the 
destruction of evil. 


That may not satisfy you. You may want to argue, and I have refused 
to argue. I know, too, how much it omits. I haven’t explained animal suffer- 
ing, and I’m not sure that I could. Nor have I written much about the trans- 
formation of evil into good on a practical level of existence. Somehow it 
seemed out of place to remind you, Eugene, of courage and love and oppor- 
tunity, after the very opportunity for courage and love had disappeared. And 
I’ve not mentioned either God’s mercy or man’s immortality. It seemed rather 
pointiess to tell you about immortality. 

Even with all these additions, I should not have completely solved the 
problem. For evil is more than an intellectual exercise, more than a foe to be 
overcome with platitudes, more than all my reason and all my argument. It 
is the central problem of my life, too; to understand it will demand all my 
faith, and perhaps more. 

If I succeed in understanding, I shall write again. 

Goodnight, Eugene, and goodbye. 

Your friend, 


Bob Hutchinson 
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regard it as the most satisfactory statement that has yet come 
out of the present confusion concerning faith, revelation and 
reason. Richardson sees the validity of all the criticisms of 
the positive relationship between revelation and reason. This is 
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fluenced primarily by Barth.”"—JOHN C. BENNETT 
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book of sermons based on short stories, all of the stories are of the best: not 
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A Survey of Recent Theological Literature 


CURRENT OLD TESTAMENT BOOKS 
By Samuel L. Terrien 


The following notes deal exclusively with books written in English. 


I. General 


The most significant work, both in scope of study and in quality of 
content, is probably Inspiration and Revelation in the Old Testament, by the 
late Principal H. Wheeler Robinson (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1946, 
298 pp.). In these twelve lectures, originally intended as prolegomena to a 
treatise on Biblical Theology, the author considers the form of divine revelation 
through nature, man, and history, as well as the specific parts played by priests, 
prophets, and sages as mediators of God’s will and purpose. A final chapter, 
unfortunately too concise, is devoted to the response of the psalmists, who 
inherited and combined the approaches of law, prophecy, and wisdom, and 
thus offered an epitome of Old Testament theology. The main quality of 
this organic collection of essays lies in the balance lucidly maintained by the 
author between elements which are ordinarily overemphasized or underesti- 
mated. For instance, the book shows both the unity and diversity which 
characterize the form and content of revelation, and both the place of the in- 
dividual and that of the community in the development of religious emotions, 
beliefs, and practices. It analyzes the relationship which exists in the Hebrew 
conception of history between the categories of time and eternity, and the 
point which unites morality and worship. A number of Robinson’s assertions 
are open to question, especially those concerning the psychology of prophetic 
inspiration and the distinction between priest and prophet in ancient Israel. 
Likewise, some readers may detect here and there traces of philosophic presup- 
positions which are foreign to Hebrew thinking. Nevertheless, this volume 
deserves to be strongly recommended to all those who are concerned with the 
theological significance of the Old Testament. 

Revelations and Response in the Old Testament, by Cuthbert A. Simpson 
(New York, Columbia University Press, 1947, 197 pp.), traces the growth 
of Hebrew religion from primitive Yahwism to Jeremiah. Its analysis of the 
work of Moses and of the theological interpretation of historical events is 
especially stimulating, although one feels that more importance might have 
been attributed to Israel’s consciousness of election. 

The Old Testament Interpretation of History, by C. R. North (London, 
Epworth Press, 1946, 210 pp.), is a careful presentation of the various Hebrew 
reactions to God’s disclosure, through historical happenings, of his person, 
and of his purpose for Israel and the nations. 
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I. G. Matthew’s The Religious Pilgrimage of Israel (New York, Harper, 
1947, 304 pp.) has been reviewed in a previous number of the Review (vol. 
iii, no. 2, Jan. 1948, pp. 43-6). 

The Old Testament and the Future Life has been contributed to the 
Bellarmine Series by Edmund F. Sutcliffe, $. J. (London, Burns Oates and 
Washbourne, 1946, 201 pp.) and discusses the Babylonian and Egyptian ideas 
on the dead, as well as the main relevant texts of the canonical and extra- 
canonical books. 

A Companion to the Old Testament, by John E. Steinmueller and Kath- 
ryn Sullivan (New York, Joseph F. Wagner, 1946, 406 pp.), shows that 
biblical scholarship among Roman Catholics in the United States is still 
much more timid than that of their European colleagues. 

A popular book, designed to encourage Bible reading among laymen, 
comes from the pen of a professor of English literature (Journey through the 
Bible, by Walter Ferguson, New York, Harper, 1947, 374 pp.). 


II. Palestinian Archaeology 


The Excavations at Teii en Nasbeh, edited by Chester C. McCown and 
Joseph C. Wampler (Berkeley and New Haven, The Palestine Institute of 
Pacific School of Religion and The American Schools of Oriental Research, 
1947, 2 vols., 186-+332 pp., and 90-+-112 plates), is the most important 
publication that appeared in the field of Palestinian archeology in the last 
few years. Some of the chapters contributed by James Muilenburg are of 
special interest to historians of Israel, for they deal with the literary sources 
bearing on the question of identification, and with the history of _Mizpah 
of Benjamin. 


III. Hexateuch 


Studies in Biblical Law, by David Daube (Cambridge, at the University 
Press, 1947, 328 pp.), will be useful to special students of law and legislation 
in Hebrew religon. The author reconstructs the early legal documents which 
are revealed in the historico-legendary narratives, the methods by which codes 
were extended or amended, and the principles of compensation and of com- 
munal responsibility. 


IV. Prophets 
Two scholarly monographs on the Prophets come from Scandinavia: As- 
sociations of Cult Prophets among the Ancient Semites, by Alfred Haldar 
(Uppsala, Almqvist & Wiksells Boktryckeri, 1945, 248 pp.) is noteworthy 
especially for its chapter on priests and prophets in the Old Testament; and 
Prophecy and Tradition, by Sigmund Mowinckel (Oslo, Jacob Dygwad, 1946, 
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118 pp.), which studies the prophetic books in the light of the growth and 
history of the tradition. Particularly recommended is the section which 
analyzes the methods of literary-form and tradition-criticism. 

J. Philip Hyatt’s Prophetic Religion (New York, Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1947, 188 pp.) is an able, thoughtfully written introduction to the 
religion of the Prophets, and takes up in turn the significance of their calls, 
their criticism of life, their views of history, ritual, patriotism, sin and for- 
giveness, as well as their notion of God. 

The Modern Message of the Minor Prophets, by Raymond Calkins (New 


York, Harper, 1947, 205 pp.) contains suggestive developments of an expos- 
itory nature. 


V. Hagiographa 


Revelation in Jewish Wisdom Literature, by J. Coert Rylaarsdam (Chi- 
cago, The University of Chicago Press, 1946, 126 ‘pp.) offers more than its 
title indicates. It constitutes an excellent introduction to the religion of the 
sages, a subject which in some respects deserves as much emphasis as the 
religion of the prophets. By its discussion of the problems of religious author- 
ity, nature and grace, this book will attract the attention of theologians as 
well as that of biblical historians. 

Victor E. Reichert has contributed to the Soncino collection a short 
commentary on Job (Hindhead, The Soncino Press, 1946, 233 pp.). William 
B. Stevenson has offered as the Schweich Lectures a literary study of The 
Poem of Job (London, Oxford University Press, 1947, 123 pp.) with a new 
translation which is based on a skilfully corrected text and should be read with 
extreme caution. 

From the pen of the Dutch exegete B. D. Eerdmans comes The Hebrew 
Book of Psalms (Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1947, 614 pp.) with a rather conservative 
commentary and conclusions (the author proposes for most of the psalms a 
pre-Exilic date). 


VI. The Bible and The Church 


Hubert Cunliffe-Jones, in his Authority of the Biblical Revelation (Lon- 
don, James Clarke, 1945, 120 pp.) offers a useful discussion of the presently 
acute problems of interpretation, canon, the biblical view of natural theology, 
the witness of the Holy Spirit, and the Bible as the Word of God. 

The Bible in the Church, A Short History of Interpretation, by Robert 
M. Grant (New York, Macmillan, 1948, 194 pp.), is a well-written and timely 
study. It should be required reading for exegetes who never think seriously 
of hermeneutics and for all those who are concerned with the theological rele- 
vance of the Holy Scripture. Especially thought-provoking is the chapter 
on Today and Tomorrow and the conclusion in which the author attempts 
to define the Meaning of Interpretation. 
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Recent Literature in Theology 
and Philosophy 
By David E. Roberts 


Christian Apologetics, by Alan Richardson (Harpers, 1947, $3.00), is 
one of the most important theological books British thought has produced 
since the war. The author, who has been an S.C.M. secretary, is now Canon 
of Durham Cathedral. Starting from within the standpoint of Christian 
faith, as based upon special revelation, he seeks to show that its philosophical 
implications can be carried out in a manner which fulfills reason instead of 
conflicting with it. Thus his position steers a middle course between Barthian- 
ism, which rejects apologetics, and “rationalism”, which rejects revelation. 
Of course, this position is not new; indeed, Canon Richardson is glad to be 
regarded as “Augustinian”. But his reformulation of it takes account of 
the most recent developments in Christian thought generally, and in Biblical 
theology in particular. 

A hasty catalogue of some of his main points can hardly indicate the 
incisiveness and skill of his argument. With more than ordinary acuteness 
he drives home the fact that no philosophy can be pre-suppositionless, that 
theology can perfectly well be “scientific” so long as the latter word is used 
broadly enough to embrace systematic knowledge of all great human interests, 
and that it can be “empirical” in the sense that it takes facts (notably those 
which have gone into the formation and expansion of the Church) as its 
primary data. In one of the best chapters in the book (Chapter III), he 
shows that Christianity cannot be dismissed as “ideology”, because it rests 
on a central affirmation which resists distortion by the special peculiarities of 
successive ages and culture; and he shows that many of the most plausible 
refutations of Christianity in our own day spring largely from “ideology”, i.e. 
from unexamined assumptions of the Zeitgeist which are nevertheless regarded 
by secular minds as self-evidently true. Along the same lines, he shows that 
the central role of the historical factor in Christianity is its greatest asset, 
and that it can be vindicated against all theories which assume that historical 
facts can be ascertained or understood apart from an interpretative frame of 
reference which rests on some kind of faith. His view of the relation between 
general and special revelation presents a very persuasive statement concerning 
how God has both made himself known to all mankind, and disclosed himself 
supremely and uniquely through the Bible. 

One of the few instances of special pleadings occurs in the chapter on 
Miracles—a subject on which Canon Richardson has already written a useful 
book. One cannot quarrel with his definition of miracle, since it involves only 
a breach in our knowledge of nature instead of in nature itself. Nevertheless, 
his argument is strained when it attempts to move from the fact that the 
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Gospels assert the occurrence of miracles just as strongly as they assert any- 
thing else about Jesus, to the conclusion that therefore, for one who believes 
in the Deity of Christ, they are just as credible as anything else. Actually 
modern scientific knowledge—insofar as physical, biological and psychological 
events are being discussed literally—-enables us to discriminate, within the 
Gospel record, between the more and the less probable; and to imply that such 
questions should be settled on the basis of belief in Christ’s Deity is to lay 
oneself open needlessly to sneers on the part of positivists and skeptics. 


In another respect, Canon Richardson’s argument is not altogether satis- 
fying. The faith of Christians is an empirical fact; and probably all Christians 
would agree that this faith can be explained (ultimately) only by reference to 
divine revelation as its bestowing cause; but thet such an explanation alone 
is adequate cannot be demonstrated empirically. Indeed, the sum of empirical 
facts, including the history of Israel and the Christian church, is susceptible 
of other explanations; and although the author has shown that these other 
explanations must themselves rest on some kind of faith, that does nothing 
to show that the facts themselves point more coercively to the kind of venture 
of faith the Christian makes than the kind that, say, the radical empiricist 
makes. 


I mention these points primarily because I am so much in sympathy with 
the author’s main position that I dislike seeing it weakened by a refusal to at- 
tribute as much cogency to some of the secular arguments against Christian- 
ity as those arguments actually possess. 


te % oe * 


In The Definition of Good (Macmillan, 1947. $3.00), Mr. A. C. Ewing 
continues an old English custom. The technical works on ethical concepts 
which have come out of Oxford and Cambridge since the turn of the century 
constitute a sort of intellectual-cultural island which some psychologist may 
someday be able to explain. Even when Germans and Americans discuss the 
same problems, they never quite rival a G. E. Moore, W. D. Ross, C. D. Broad 
or (to jump North a bit) a John Laird, in the willingness of these British 
writers to analyze unweariedly and minutely every possible logical relationship 
between “good”, “right”, “pleasure”, etc. I used to think that this more or 
less uninterrupted exchange of monographs and treatises between dons depended 
for its existence upon the rarified tranquility of English University life. Yet 
after the war years, which prompted Mr. Ewing to show his awareness of 
practical problems by writing The Individual, the State, and World Govern- 
ment, he still as the detachment, rigor and patience to write a very dry, dis- 
cussion, in which he sets forth a non-naturalistic definition of “good” by 
showing its relationship to “fittingness” (which is a wider concept than moral 
obligation), and defending it against major alternatives. There is something 
inspiring about this as a demonstration of cold enthusiasm for clarity. Mr. 
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Ewing has also demonstrated in his excellent earlier book, Idealism, that he is 
capable of writing the kind of philosophy that goes far beyond the pedestrian 
business of analyzing concepts. 

But no one will get through The Definition of Good unless he has already 
found Moore and Ross fascinating. In other words, don’t take the kiddies. 


* % * * 


D. R. Davies, the author of Down Peacock’s Feathers, has written a power- 
ful little book called Te Sin of Our Age (Macmillan, 1947, $2.00). With a 
pungent, almost racy style he nips away at naturalism, humanism and ration- 
alism. The main thesis of the book is quite familiar; it is that the human self- 
sufficiency whereby modern man promised himself that he would achieve 
unparallelled progress, security and sanity, is right on the verge of destroying 
Western civilization. The most valuable thing about The Sin of Our Age is 
that it draws upon far-reaching historical and social analyses, connects them 
with classic Christian views of human nature, and yet presents its argument 
by means of language and illustrations that any layman really can understand. 
The author shows that the assumptions of modern man have led to the exact 
opposite of what was claimed and expected on the basis of them, to wit— 
control of physical nature leading to the jeopardizing of bare physical exist- 
ence on the planet, concern for social security leading to (practical) materi- 
alism instead of justice, and “civilization” leading to gradual self-extinction 
through a falling birth rate. Then he analyzes the three major problems which 
underlie these phenomena: the abolition of belief in eternal life, the dissolu- 
tion of “spirit” (whereby man transcends both nature and reason), and the 
degradation of the human person. His final chapter on “‘the Recovery of Chris- 
tian Belief” makes one wonder how a man who can debunk every other hope 
so effectively can cling to this last one. 

In some respects, Davies is better than C. S. Lewis (who sees events in 
much the same way) because not quite so slick. Though I hate to mention 
the fact, the book is packed full with excellent material to be cribbed for 


sermons. 
% % % * 


The Religion of Philosophers (University of Pennsylvania Press, 1947. 
$4.00) by James H. Dunham, Dean Emeritus of the College of Liberal Arts 
and Sciences in Temple University, comes close to filling a great need in the 
literature of the philosophy of religion. There is not, so far as I know, a 
readable, up-to-date book on the idea of God in Western philosophy. Dr. Dun- 
ham is familiar with generous segments of recent research, but unfortunately 
his volume is not very readable. In each of his chapters on Plato, Aristotle, 
Epicurus, Marcus Aurelius, Augustine, Leibniz, Spinoza, Hume, Kant and 
Comte, he succeeds in setting forth a solid and often discerning treatment 
of the basic religious concepts of the thinker in question. He also goes far 
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toward making up for the break in continuity occasioned by major omissions 
(e.g. Origen, Plotinus, Descartes and Hegel); for he follows through his dis- 
cussion of central problems by relating the system of each thinker, at given 
points, with others. Nevertheless, the book will not be as useful as one might 
wish, because Dr. Dunham’s recondite style often makes it difficult to follow 
his exposition unless one is already well-versed in the thought of the philoso- 
pher concerned, 

Finally, because the author’s introduction lacks incisiveness and because 
he provides no concluding chapter at all, one has to piece together his own 
principles of interpretation largely by inference. 

A revised edition of Our Christian Faith by Walter M. Horton has been 
issued by the Pilgrim Press (1947. $2.50). Originally intended as an intro- 
duction to Christian belief and practice for Congregational laymen, the book 
has been revised so as to be a suitable guide for liberal Protestants of any 
denomination. As an attempt to state basic convictions concerning God, 
Christ, sin, salvation, the Church and Christian ethics, in a manner that will 
bridge the gulf between Biblical thought and traditional doctrine (on the 
one hand) and the mentality of contemporary American laymen (on the 
other), the book is admirable. It is clear, racily illustrated, and grows straight 
out of the cruel dilemmas and confusions of the present moment; yet it intro- 
duces as much historical perspective and theological content as the reader for 
whom it is designed is likely to be able to accommodate. Any theologian or 
divinity student who reads the book will probably be half-tantalized by the 
plausible way in which Professor Horton smooths away difficulties, and half- 
inspired by his persuasive presentation of the Gospel. 


Contributors 


William Robinson is Principal of Overdale College, Birmingham, England. 
He is a leader of the Free Church Movement in England, and spent the last six 
months of 1947 traveling and lecturing in this country. 


Robert Hutchinson is a Junior at Union Seminary. 


Samuel L. Terrien is Associate Professor of Old Testament at Union 
Seminary. 


David E. Roberts is Associate Professor of the Philosophy of Religion and 
Systematic Theology at Union Seminary. 
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The Seminary 
QUADRANGLE NEWS 


ae FOR summer study at the Seminary include the six-week summer ses- 
sion, July 6 to August 13, and the conference for ministers and religious 
leaders which is divided into two sessions: June 14-18; 21-25 and July 26-30; 
August 2-6. The professors and visiting lecturers who will teach during the 
summer session are Samuel L. Terrien, Old Testament; John Knox, New Testa- 
ment; John T. McNeill and Mervin M. Deems, Church History; Richard J. 
Kroner and Jack Finegan, Philosophy of Religion; Liston Pope and Albert T. 
Mollegen, Christian Ethics; James T. Cleland and Norris L. Tibbetts, Practical 
Theology; Frank W. Herriott, Wesner Fallaw, Ross Snyder, Carroll Wise, 
John P. Williams, Clarence P. Shedd, Freddie Henry, Harold Fildey, Walter 
Holcomb, Harold Viehman, and Jimmy Woodward, Religious Education; 
Robert C. Yarbrough, Speech; and Marguerite Hazzard and Ray F. Brown, 
Sacred Music. In addition, a wide variety of courses will be available through 
the summer session of Columbia University and Teacher’s College. 


The Ministers’ Conference will include lectures and discussions under the 
direction of widely known ministers, theologians and teachers, and a series of 
lectures in the field of religion and health in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Pastoral Services of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America. The lecturers will be as follows: Professor John Baillie, Edinburgh, 
Scotland; Dr. Harry Bone, New York City; Professor James T. Cleland, Div- 
inity School of Duke University; Dr. Elvin M. Jellinek, Yale University; 
Professor Macklin E. John, Pennsylvania State College; Professor John Knox, 
Union Theological Seminary; Professor Paul Lehmann, Princeton Theological 
Seminary; Professor Halford E. Luccock, Yale University Divinity School; 
Dr. Robert J. McCracken, Riverside Church, New York City; Professor John 
T. McNeill, Union Theological Seminary; Professor Albert T. Mollegen, Theo- 
logical Seminary, Alexandria, Virginia; Rev. Everett L. Perry, Board of Nation- 
al Missions of the Presbyterian Church; Professor Liston Pope, Yale University 
Divinity School; Professor Hugh Porter, Union Theological Seminary; Rev. 
Otis L. Rice, General Theological Seminary, New York City; Dr. John Short, 
Richmond Hill Congregational Church, Bournemouth, England; Professor 
Samuel L. Terrien, Union Theological Seminary; Dr. John S. Whale, Mill Hill 
School, London, England; Dr. Robert C. Yarbrough, Andover-Newton, New- 
ton Centre, Massachusetts. 


* * % % 


The census of the student body for this year shows 573 full-time stu- 
dents, 77 part-time students, making a total of 650. This figure includes 26 
new students who began work at the beginning of the second semester. 
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New publications this year have helped to keep this growing Seminary 
community informed on all the varied activities. In addition to the official 
weekly calendar, the Student Cabinet has published a weekly news sheet called 
“Union News—a grain of salt,” and the Social Action Committee of the 
Cabinet publishes a bi-weekly sheet called “Savor” for the expression of 
opinions on social problems. 


% x oa 


Tribute to Mahatma Gandhi and his spiritual influence vas expressed at 
a special service in the James Chapel on February 3rd, with music by the 
Seminary Choir and an address by Dr. Devanandan. 


* * a % 


The Spring Semester Retreat opened with an opening Service of Prepara- 
tion, February 10th, led by Dr. Casteel and the Reverend Lansing Hicks. The 
following day was given to meditation under the leadership of the Right 
Reverend Angus Dun, Bishop of the Diocese of Washington, D.C., and group 
meetings with members of the Faculty. The closing Service of Holy Com- 
munion was held at § o’clock with Bishop Dun, President Van Dusen and 
Dr. Terrien presiding. 


* * co % 


A special service in recognition of the 100 year celebration of the grant- 
ing of religious liberty in Italy, was held in the James Chapel, February 17th. 
Dr. McNeill conducted the service and the Rev. Pasquale J. Zaccara, pastor 
of the Broome Street Tabernacle, New York, was the speaker. 


*% % * * 


The Faculty-student forum sponsored a lecture February 18th, by Arne 
Fjellbu, who provided leadership for the resistance movement in Norway. He 
spoke on “Church Life and Thought in Norway Before, During and Since the 
War.” 


% % % a 


Dr. Porter, the Director of the School of Sacred Music, conducted four 
informal seminars beginning February 19th, on Church Hymnology for B.D. 
and R.E. students to discuss the musical problems of the small church. 


% % a a 


On March 10th, Dr. Rufus Jones, founder and honorary President of the 
American Friends Service Committee, spoke at a 5 o’clock vesper service. 


+ % + rg 


Professor Nicholas S. Arseniev, of the Russian Orthodox Seminary, spoke 
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on “Christian Mysticism, Eastern and Western,” on March 17th, under the 
sponsorship of the Forum Committee. 


ca ba ob 


Special services during Holy Week were held each evening and Easter 
Sunday morning, with Dr. Noyes, Dr. Bowie, Dr. Muilenburg, Dr. Scherer 
and Dr. Casteel preaching, and special music by the Howard University Choir 
and the Seminary Choir. 

* 


* co * 


Six members of the Senior class were chosen on recommendation of the 
Homiletics Department to preach at Wednesday morning chapel services in 
March and April. Those selected were Francis King, John Hendrickson, Curt 
Schowalter, Jack Weller, James Bull and Linn Creighton. 


* * 


On March 31st, Dr. Anders Nygren, Professor of Systematic Theology, 
Lund, Sweden, and President of the Lutheran Wor!d Federation, spoke to the 
Seminary community on “The Role of the Self-Evident in History.” 


2 % * a 


Since December the Seminary CARE project has shipped 53 boxes of 
clothing and 134 boxes of food packages for overseas relief, and has collected 
$170 for the World Student Service Fund. 


* * * a 


By action of the student body and with the concurrence and approval 
of the Faculty, a new Constitution was adopted on March 30th, which will 
govern the structure, purpose and functions of the Student Cabinet in the 
future. 


ALUMNI NOTES 


PROGRAM FOR THE ALUMNI AT THE 112th ANNIVERSARY 
MAY 17 & 18, 1948 

Although the complete program has not yet been arranged, the Executive 
Committee has been working for some weeks on plans for alumni activities 
at the time of the Seminary commencement. The usual dinner will be held 
on Monday evening, May 17th, in the Refectory, with Bishop Hanns Lilje of 
Hannover, Germany and Mr. Henry R. Luce as the guest speakers. The annual 
meeting of the Alumni Association will be heid in the Chapel on Tuesday 
morning, May 18th, to be followed by luncheon in the Refectory. It is hoped 
that many alumni will return to the Seminary to enjoy the program which is 
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being planned. Announcements of the full program will be mailed to all 
alumni as soon as it has been completed. 


x % me % 
At the last annual meeting of the Alumni Association held May 20, 1947, 


the following budget was adopted, to be raised by contributions from our 
alumni, for the fiscal year July 1, 1947 to June 30, 1948: 














Union Seminary Quarterly Review $450.00 
Annual Contribution to Union Settlement 250.00 
Annual Contribution to Alumni Lending Library................... 100.00 
For Entertainment of Graduating Class 150.00 
Expenses of Alumni Association .........cccccccsncsonmennmnnesnnenennsne 50.00 

$1,000.00 


An appeal was recently sent to all our alumni urging them to send their 
contributions to the fund of $1,000.00. The Executive Committee hopes to 
be able to report at our alumni meeting this May that the budget this year 
has been oversubscribed. Gifts, large and small, will be gratefully received and 
should be sent as soon as possible to the Alumni Ofiice at the Seminary. Checks 
should be made payable to Union Seminary. 


* x % * 


The Annual Giving Program designed to secure contributions for the 
current expenses of the Seminary, to supplement income from other sources, 
is being diligently pursued by the Board of Directors and the administrative 
officers. Because of the increasing costs of operating expense and an all-time 
high enrollment, it is of the utmost importance to secure additional financial 
support at this time. In addition to income from endowment and student fees, 
$118,000.00 must be raised during this fiscal year to meet the actual needs 
and this must be secured through the Annual Giving Program and special gifts. 

During the past nine months, July 1, 1947 to March 31, 1948, three hun- 
dred and fifty-eight gifts amounting to $22,138.04 have been received through 
our Annual Giving Program. This compares fairly well with the results during 
the full fiscal year from July 1, 1946 to June 30, 1947 when three hundred 
and sixty-eight contributions amounting to $25,976.90 were received. 

The growing interest of our alumni in this effort to meet the expanding 
financial needs of the Seminary gives evidence that the false impression held 
by many that Union is a “rich and comfortably secure” institution is being 
overcome. Especially gratifying is the increasing number of contributions 
made by churches, twenty amounting to $677.04 in the past nine months. 
Several churches have recently placed Union Seminary in their annual budgets. 
One of the most generous gifts is that received from the First Presbyterian 
Church in Englewood, N.J., which voted to contribute $1,200.00 for a fellow- 
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ship for a foreign student. A growing number of Episcopal churches are 
sending the Seminary gifts received on the Sunday in January set aside as 
Theological Education Day. 


* * cm 3 


Professor John T. McNeill was the guest speaker at the January meeting 
of the Union-Auburn Alumni Club of Philadelphia, and Professor Paul E. 
Scherer will speak at the meeting to be held in May. 


* * * * 


While President Van Dusen was in Geneva, Switzerland to attend a 
meeting of the Provisional Committee of the World Council of Churches, a 
group of about a dozen members of the Seminary alumni family gathered for 
dinner in Geneva on January 27th. In the group with Dr. Van Dusen were 
Dr. Adolf Keller, Dr. Henry Smith Leiper, Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, the 
Reverend Arnold Mobbs and Dr. Andre Bouvier, both former Swiss fellows 
at the Seminary, Mrs. Bouvier, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Arbuthnot who are 
doing work in France for the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, Mr. Clar- 
ence Josephson of the staff of the World Council, who had just returned from 
Hungary and Finland, and Mr. and Mrs. Robert Tobias who had recently been 
in Yugoslavia. 


te * a * 


A group of alumni recently met in London to greet Professor Niebuhr 
when he was attending the meeting of the British Student Christian Move- 
ment. They also had as their guest, Dr. John Baillie of Edinburgh. 


ae a * % 


While on an extensive speaking and lecturing trip on the west coast, 
Dr. Coffin has been meeting many Seminary alumni. He was the guest of 
twenty-eight of our alumni in Berkeley, Calif., at a luncheon held on Feb- 
ruary 25th, at which Stanley Hunter, ’16, pastor of St. John’s Presbyterian 
Church, presided. On the same day Dr. Coffin addressed over eight thousand 
students at the University of California, speaking to them on “What the 
Asiatic Students are Thinking of Our Country.” 


* 2 * * 


When President Van Dusen spoke at the one hundredth anniversary of 
Temple B’nai Jeshurun in Newark, N.J., on March Sth, ‘his host, Rabbi Ely 
E. Pilchik invited all Union Seminary alumni in the vicinity to be guests of 
the synagogue at the service and a reception to Dr. Van Dusen. John I. Daniel, 
’30, spoke at the service as the representative of the alumni who attended. 
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A most enthusiastic group of alumni and their guests, forty in all, gather- 
ed for the annual luncheon meeting of the Washington, D.C, Alumni Associa- 
tion on March 8th, at which President Van Dusen was the guest speaker. The 
meeting was arranged by William L. Darby, ’07, Secretary of this association, 
and Alvin L, Willis, ’16, President of the group presided. Prior to the address 
given by Dr. Van Dusen, Charles L. Carhart, ’89 was elected President, Chap- 
lain Henry R. Westcott, ’03, Vice-President, and William L. Darby, ’07, was 
re-elected Secretary for the next year. 


* * ce % 
A group of sixteen Union and Auburn Alumni held a dinner in honor 


of President Van Dusen at Madison, Wis., on March 13th, which was arranged 
by the Reverend Cecil W. Laver, a graduate of Auburn Seminary. 





EUGENE W. LYMAN, 1872-1948 





(Professor of the Philosophy of Religion 
at Union Theological Seminary, 1918-1940) 

Dr. Eugene W. Lyman died at his home in Sweet Briar, Virginia, on 
March 15, 1948. Dr. Coffin had visited him on the day before his death, and 
Mrs. Lyman reports that he had had a most happy day and that his death came 
quite suddenly and without suffering. 

No member of the Seminary Faculty during the past quarter of a century 
has been more admired and loved by colleagues and students. He was a com- 
petent scholar who concentrated on the problems that most perplexed the 
Christian mind during the period of his teaching. His method of teaching 
kept him in the closest possible touch with the minds of his students and he 
spared no pains to meet their needs. His own thought was expressed systemati- 
cally in one of the most important books on the Philosophy of Religion pro- 
duced in America during this century, The Meaning and Truth of Religion. 

There was a remarkable wholeness in his thought, for his religious philo- 
sophy was always closely related both to his personal faith which had a 
mystical quality and to the prophetic concerns of his own very sensitive social 
conscience. Walter Horton has written of Dr. Lyman that he was “one of 
those classical Christian thinkers who, rooted in a particular time and place, 
are not simply ‘typical’ of that time and place, but join with the great Chris- 
tian minds of other ages, in one united witness to the eternal truth of God as 
it is found in Christ.” 

All who knew him will remember with deepest gratitude the way in 
which he incarnated Christian faith and love. He had no pretensions and he 
was endlessly kind and generous. He taught at the Seminary during a period 
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of rapid intellectual and spiritual change and of rather severe conflicts but 
always he was a wise guide and, though he had strong convictions, he never 
allowed differences of opinion to become personal or to take a partisan form. 
There are members of the faculty today who grew up under him and who 
cannot begin to express their gratitude for all that he was to them. Countless 
alumni will share this gratitude. —J.C.B. 


* * % * 


1891 
John Franklin Carter died at his home in North Adams, Mass., on March 
31, 1948. After graduating from Yale University, he attended Union Sem- 
inary and the Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge, Mass. He had 
served as curate at St. George’s Episcopal Church in New York City, and as 
rector of Episcopal churches in Fall River and Williamstown, Mass. 


1893 
Arthur W. Partch died on February 25, 1948 at Fitzsimons Hospital, 
Denver, Col., in his ‘eighty-second year. Ordained a minister in the Methodist 
Church, he served as pastor of a number of churches in Wisconsin and Nebras- 
ka. In his later years he taught at Nebraska, Wesleyan, New Orleans, Ton- 
galoo, Claflin and Fisk Universities. His last appointment was as a professor 
at Wesley College in Greenville, Texas. 


1895 
Charles James Hewitt, a minister of the Church of God for over fifty 
years, died on January 23, 1948 in New York City. His entire ministry was 
spent in New York City, as pastor of the People’s Church in Jamaica from 
1897-13, and as President of the Church of God Missionary Home from 1914- 
1947. He was made a bishop of his church in 1913. 


1897 
John Henry MacCracken, former president of Lafayette College and a 
leader in the movement to unite the Presbyterian churches in the world, died 
at his home in New York City on February 1, 1948, at the age of seventy- 
two. Before serving as president of Lafayette, he had taught at New York 
University. He also served as an associate director of the American Council 
of Education in Washington, D.C., from 1930-34. 


1900 
Julius Valdemar Moldenhawer died at his home in New York City on 
March 31, 1948, at the age of seventy-one. Born in Tavastehus, near Albo, 
Finland in 1877, he was brought to the United States by his parents in 
1879. In 1897 he was graduated at Southwestern College in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, and three years later at Union Seminary. Immediately after leaving the 
Seminary he entered upon a long and distinguished service as a minister of 
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the Presbyterian Church. He was the pastor of the Church in Margaretville, 
N.Y., from 1900 to 1902, and at Salem, N.Y., for the following three years. 
In 1905, he was called to the pastorate of the Third Presbyterian Church in 
Albany, where he remained for twenty-two years. During his ministry in 
Albany The Third Church and the Second Church were merged, and later the 
State Street Church, under the name of the Westminster Church. He resigned 
his pastorate of the Westminster Church in 1927 to accept a call as “collegiate 
pastor” of the First Presbyterian Church in New York City, filling the 
vacancy left by the resignation of Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick. In 1930, on 
the death of Dr. George Alexander, Dr. Moldenhawer became the pastor of 
the church. An outstanding preacher, he was much sought after as a speaker 
at colleges and universities. He was elected Moderator of the Presbytery of 
New York in 1936 and served in this capacity for two years. He also served 
as chairman of the church extension committee of the Presbytery and as a 
member of many of its most important commissions. In 1932 he was elected 
a member of the Board of Directors of Union Seminary and was one of the 
most active and loyal workers for the Seminary’s welfare throughout his life. 
Funeral services were held at the First Presbyterian Church in New York on 
Sunday afternoon, April 4th. 
1903 

George Francis Lee, who has been pastor of the Mariners’ Church in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., since 1931, retired from this pastorate on January 1, 1948. He 
is still serving as a member of the Board of Directors of the Seaman’s and 
Landman’s Aid Society. 

Arthur Osborn Pritchard, pastor emeritus of the First Congregational 
Church in Sierra Madre, Calif., died on March 12, 1948 in Sierra Madre in 
his seventy-second year. For many years the secretary of the Union Seminary 
Alumni Association in Southern California, he took an active part in alumni 
gatherings on the west coast and was deeply loyal to Union Seminary. He 
had served as the minister of the Westchester Congregational Church in 
Scarsdale, N.Y., the Pilgrim Church in Pomona, Calif., the Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church in Pasadena, Calif., and as associate minister of the First 
Congregational Church in Pasadena. He became the minister of his last charge 
at Sierra Madre in 1926, where he was in active service for fourteen years. 


1904 
John Henry Snook, died on January 30, 1948 at Birmingham, Mich. 
Ordained a minister of the Presbyterian Church, he devoted most of his life 
to social work in Detroit, Mich. During the first World War he served on 
the Army and Navy Department Commission at Houston, Texas. In 1927 
he became the supervisor of the Michigan State Welfare Department. 


1906 
Joseph Laurel Garvin died in Cleveland, Ohio on February 18, 1948 in 
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his seventy-fourth year. He had served as pastor of the First Christian Church 
in Youngstown, Ohio, the First Christian Church in Seattle, Wash., and as 
the president of William Woods College at Fulton, Mo. After service with 
the YMCA during the first World War, he entered the insurance business in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
1907 

James McClure Henry has recently left for China to become American 
advisor to T. V. Soong, Governor of Kwantung Province. Formerly presi- 
dent of Lingnan University in Canton, he served with UNRRA in China. 


. 1911 
Lewis Bradley Hillis died in Berkeley, Calif., on November 27, 1947. As 
a minister of the Presbyterian Church he had served as pastor in Manila, P.L, 
and Millburn, N.J. For four years he was associate pastor at the First Pres- 
byterian Church in Newark, N.J. He also was the University pastor at the 
University of California in Berkeley, and for three years served as the Director 
of the Department of Recruiting of the Presbyterian Board of Education. 


1916 
James William Wilson recently resigned his pastorate at the Methodist 
Church in Mt. Kisco, N.Y. 
1918 
Edgar Franklin Romig was elected Chairman of the Western Section of 
the World Alliance of Presbyterian and Reformed Churches last February. 


1919 

Charles Arthur Hawley after serving for seven years as pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church in Atchison, Kans., is returning to the field of edu- 
cation as head of the Department of Language and Literature at Ottawa Uni- 
versity, Ottawa, Kans. 

1923 

Pierson Penrose Harris has resigned his pastorate of the Highland Avenue 
Congregational Church in Orange, N.J., effective September first, to teach 
at Upsala College, Drew University and Bloomfield Seminary. 

Tadayoshi Yamamoto writes from Tokyo that he is reorganizing the 
church of which he has been pastor since 1934, the members of which had 
become widely scattered during the war. He expresses a desire for books and 
magazines since his entire library was lost during the destruction of the city. 


1926 
Sophia Lyon Fahs has been making an extensive lecture trip on the west 
coast this spring, speaking at churches, schools and gatherings of workers in 
the field of. religious education. 
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1928 
William Harlow Seaman, who had served as the director of admissions 
at Oberlin College in Ohio for the past twenty years, died at Wakeman, Ohio, 
on March 20, 1948. 
1931 
William Webster Hall was recently installed as the thirteenth president 
of Westminster College in Fulton, Mo. He had been president of the College 
of Idaho since 1939. 
Donald DeWitt Kettring, minister of music at the First Congregational 
Church in Columbus, Ohio, has accepted a call to a similar position at the 
East Liberty Presbyterian Church in Pittsburgh, Pa. 


1933 
Russell Leslie Dicks, chaplain of Wesley Memorial Hospital in Chicago 
since 1944, has resigned to accept an appointment as Associate professor in 
Pastoral Care at Duke University, Durham, N.C. During the coming summer 
he will teach at the Iliff School of Theology at Denver, Col. 


1934 

George Claude Baker has recently returned from a round-the-world 
trip which included attendance at the ceremonies held on the one hundredth 
anniversary of the beginning of Methodist missions in China. He is pastor of 
the Laurel Heights Methodist Church in San Antonio, Tex. 

William Taylor Griffiths assumed his duties as pastor of the Ocean 
Avenue Congregational Church in Brooklyn, N.Y. on February Ist. He was 
formerly located at Oswego, N.Y. 


Shelby Albright Rooks, pastor of St. James Presbyterian Church in New 
York City, will conduct the Bible study program at the Ashram to be con- 
ducted by the Department of Evangelism of the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ at Bynden Wood Camp, Wernersville, Pa., during July. 


1936 
George Henry Gardner who has been serving as the American diplomatic 
attache in Athens, Greece, has been transferred to a simliar post at Trieste 
to assist in the relief program. 
1937 
Clarence Everett Robinson has accepted an appointment as director of 
music at the First Baptist Church in Bloomfield, N.J. He is continuing his 
duties as organist at the Temple B’nai Abraham in Newark and is the accom- 
panist of the Newark Orpheus Club. 
1938 
Charles William Arbuthnot, Jr., has written enthusiastically of the work 
which his wife and he are doing in relief and student work in Grenoble, 
France. He tells with pleasure of “visiting” with Dr. Van Dusen during the 
latter’s recent trip to Geneva. 
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John Underwood Stephens resigned the pastorate of the Mount Washing- 
ton Presbyterian Church in New York City on January 12, 1948, because of 
illness. He had served this church since 1943. He expects to make his future 
home in Ogunquit, Maine. 

Ernest Albert Yarrow, Jr., pastor of the First Congregational Church in 
River Edge, N.J., is a candidate for election as a member of the local School 
Board, under the sponsorship of the River Edge Educational Society. 


1940 

Paul E. Grosh, head of the Music Department at Parsons College, Fair- 
field, Iowa, died at Mountville, Pa., on February 19, 1948. He had served 
on the faculties of Oberlin Conservatory of Music, Wooster College, Tarkio 
College, Grove City College and New Mexico Highlands University. He had 
also served as the organist of the Episcopal Church in Paris, France, for two 
years. 
Ralph Douglas Hyslop, who was awarded the degree of doctor of philoso- 
phy by the University of Edinburgh last July, has resigned his position as 
Minister of Student Life, under the Congregational Christian Churches, to 
become associate professor of Historical Theology and Christian Nurture at 
the Pacific School of Religion in Berkeley, Calif. 


1941 
Clarence Emanuel Heckler died in New York City on February 24, 1948. 


1943 

Richard Leigh Snyder, who was pastor of the First Congregational Church 
in Gray, Maine, for the past two years, entered upon his new duties as pastor 
of the First Congregational Church in Milford, N.J., on March 7th. 

Bertha Almyra Whittaker, formerly director of religious education at 
the First Baptist Church in Minneapolis, Minn., died in that city on February 
21, 1948. She had served for three years as religious education director of 
the First Baptist Church in Pittsfield, Mass., and field representative of the 
Northern Baptist Board of Education and Publication in Detroit, Mich., be- 
fore her appointment to the church in Minneapolis. 


‘ 1944 
George William Edwards has resigned the rectorship of St. Andrew’s 
Episcopal Church in Hartsdale, N.Y., to devote his time to the coordination 
of religion in the field of higher education. He is also continuing his work 
as a professor in the Economics Department of the College of the City of 
New York. 
1945 
William Armstrong Hunter Ill is Research Associate of the Missions 
Council of the Congregational Christian Churches, and is located in Boston, 
Mass. He was formerly at Talledega College in Alabama. 
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John Hiram Jackson, Jr., has been appointed director of the Christian 
Fellowship Educational Center in Pittsburgh, Pa. For the past two years he 
served as assistant professor of religion at Shaw University in Raleigh, N,C. 


1946 
Gordon James Chambers, who recently resigned as assistant minister of 
the First Presbyterian Church at Midland, Mich., has been appointed the 
Charles F. Read Resident Fellow at Elgin State Hospital, Elgin, Ill., whete he 
will be associated in the work directed by Dr. Anton T. Boisen, *11. 


Robert Shepherd Jacques is an associate professor in the Music Depart- 
ment of North Texas State College at Denton, Texas. 


1947 
Dorothy Elizabeth Hill (Mrs. Proctor C. Twichell) has been appointed 
director of religious education at the Teaneck Presbyterian Church, Teaneck, 
N,J. 
William Henry Miles died in New York City on February 7, 1948. After 
study at the University of Nebraska and the National Bible Institute in New 
York, he entered Union Seminary in May 1945. 
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Of particular value for anyone who is interested in 
homiletics, this book examines the parables in an 
unusual way. It brings out vividly the reason why 
Jesus used the parable as his teaching medium. The 
parables themselves emerge with deepened signi- 
ficance, and the tremendous force of their impact 
upon Jesus’ hearers is shown to be inseparable from 
the Crucifixion. $3.00 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tell en-Nasbeb, Vol. 1: Archaeological and Historical Results; Vol. I: 
The Pottery. Berkeley: Palestine Institute of the Pacific School of Religion, 
and New Haven: American Schools of Oriental Research, 1947. Vol. I: xxiv 
and 332 pp., 112 plates; $12.00. Vol. II: 186 pp., 90 plates; $8.00. Both 
volumes, $18.75. 


The results of the excavations at Tell en-Nasbeh, achieved in four cam- 
paigns between 1927 and 1935, under the direction of the late Dr. W. F. 
Badé of the Palestine Institute of the Pacific School of Religion, have been 
published in final form in two extraordinarily fine volumes. The two volumes 
entitled Tell en-Nasbeb, appeared in 1947 under the joint imprimatur of 
the Palestine Institute of the Pacific School of Religion and the American 
Schools of Oriental Research. The first volume stems largely from the pen of 
Chester C. McCown, with contributions by James Muilenburg, Joseph C. 
Wampler, Dietrich von Bothmer, and Margaret Harrison. It deals with Archaeo- 
logical and Historical Results. The second volume by Joseph C. Wampler, 
with a chapter by Chester C. McCown, deals with The Pottery. 

The presentation and interpretation of the materials in both volumes are 
in accord with highest scientific standards. The excellence of content is height- 
ened by a conciseness and lucidity of expression in a publication whose physical 
format, furthermore, comports with the demands of taste and skill in book- 
making. The two volumes of Tell en-Nasbeh represents an enviable addition 
to the archaeological literature of Palestine, and an outstanding accomplish- 
ment of American academic enterprise in the Holy Land. 

It is not easy to single out any particular section of the publication for 
particular praise. The two volumes form a fine mosaic of individual contri- 
butions concerning coins and pottery and tombs and history, and other im- 
portant matters of peculiar pertinence not only to the excavations and iden- 
tification of Tell en-Nasbeh itself, but also to the archaeology and history of 
ancient Palestine. 

When this reviewer picked up the volumes, however, and perused the 
Table of Contents, the first chapters he decided to read were the three writ- 
ten by James Muilenburg, dealing, respectively, with a Survey of the Litera- 
ture on Tell en-Nasbeh, The Literary Sources bearing on the Question of 
Identification, and The History of Mizpah of Benjamin. Professor Muilenburg 
is to be congratulated upon the skill with which he guides the reader through 
the maze of source-materials dealing with the various strong possibilities for 
identifying Tell en-Nasbeh with a particular Biblical site. He has treated 
the complex of literary and archaeological problems which arise in this con- 
nection with deeply informed and dispassionate objectivity. He presents a 
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strong case for equating Tell en-Nas- 
beh with Mizpah, in contradistinction 
to the attractive theory offered by 
Albright for the identification of the 
nearby Nebi Samwil with Mizpah. 
This reviewer feels with others, that 
no final and decisive literary and, par- 
ticularly, archaeological arguments 
have as yet been furnished, making 
an absolute identification possible. The 
editors and authors have rendered a 
great service in making the two vol- 
umes available to the interested public. 
This publication will serve as an en- 
during monument to the memory of 
Dr. W. F. Badé. 

* Netson GLuEck 


God Confronts Man in History, by 
Henry Sloane Coffin. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1947. 154 
pp: $2.50. 


It is perhaps the world’s most active 
president emeritus who has produced 
this book as a result of his recent trip 
around the world. Dr. Coffin here 
gives his exposition of the Christian 
Gospel as he presented it on the 
Joseph Cook Lectureship in the Phil- 
ippines, China, Thailand, India, and 
Egypt. As an attempt to explain 
Christianity in a non-Christian world, 
it should be appropriate for the Am- 
erican scene. 

Dr. Coffin’s. purpose has led him to 
deal with the various basic Christian 
convictions. In connection with all 
of them, he stresses the relation of the 
Gospel to history, both because of 
the concerns of the world in this age 
and because of the distinctive char- 
acter of Christianity. 

Many student generations will recog- 
nize in this book the dynamic per- 
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sonality and powerful faith that con- 
fronted them in their days at Union 
Theological Seminary. Here are the 
vivid statements, the apt illustrations, 
the eloquent persuasiveness that have 
characterized the teaching and preach- 
ing of a magnificent Christian lead- 
er. It is characteristic of Dr. Coffin’s 
Christianity that while he has lived 
through periods of revolutionary 
change in the social message and the 
theology of Christianity, he has con- 
tinuously been able to express the new 
tendencies, not as hectically made dis- 
coveries but as natural developments 
of his basic Gospel. Those who look 
will find a firm theology underlying 
the chapters of this book; but the book 
itself, rather than a theological argu- 
ment, is a straight-forward presenta- 
tion of the demands and promises of 
the Christian faith as it tells of God 
confronting man in history. 


An introductory chapter narrates 
the account of Dr. Coffin’s travels and 
mission.’ Directly in this chapter and 
by implication in the five chapters of 
the lectures, Dr. Coffin speaks bluntly 
to the American conscience, and 
shows how economic insecurity and 
racial prejudice distort the Christian 
message and produce political distrust 
as other nations look at us. There will 
be controversy over the sharp judg- 
ments on political Zionism; one might 
wish that Dr. Coffin had been able to 
talk to Jewish leaders in Palestine and 
in the camps in Europe, as he talked 
to Muslim leaders and some American 
Jews; but we can scarcely deny his 
charges of political opportunism and 
evasion of responsibility in American 
policy. 

We may be grateful for this book 








from one of the great servants of the 
Christian church in our time. 
Rocer L. SHINN 


In the Secret Place of the Most High, 
by Arthur John Gossip. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1947. 210 
pp. $2.75. 


This is unquestionably one of the 
most exciting and authoritative books 
on prayer to be issued in a decade or 
more. The treatment of the subject 
is sane, searching, and radically hon- 
est. It breathes an atmosphere of 
vigorous faith, It deals primarily with 
what Friedrich Heiler called “‘pro- 
phetic prayer”, an area in which there 
has been for a long while a disheart- 
ening amount of doubt, confusion and 
groping. Here is a fresh breeze blow- 
ing away the fogs. 

Fortunately for today’s world of 
need the author is more than a supe- 
rior writer and one of Scotland’s most 
gifted preachers. He is a great pray- 
er, as well, fitted to guide others in 
this wonderful country because of his 
long residence and personal explora- 
tions there. Like his four volumes of 
notable sermons, this book is a superb 
example of the best in Biblical expo- 
sition. Here the emphasis is on the 
New Testament and more especially 
the teaching and practice of Jesus. “It 
is the simplest fact,” he writes, “that 
to me Christ is the new and living 
way into the Presence.” He sounds a 
needed warning against those mislead- 
ers of Christian folk “who have con- 
fused natural religion, a vague and 
nebulous thing of hazy feelings and 
indefinite emotions, with Christian- 
ity.” “How sane and calm and pro- 
fond”, he siys, “is Christ’s teaching 


on prayer compared to the fever of 
John of the Cross and the obscurities 
of Behmen! These men have not ad- 
vanced from Christianity. They have 
slipped down towards Brahmanism: 
throwing away what Christ has 
taught us.” 


In a bracing chapter on Petition, 
Gossip cannot conceal his impatience 
with those “whole schools of devo- 
tion which rule out petitionary pray- 
er altogether as an effrontery, always 
gravely unseemly and sometimes 
touching on blasphemy”. “Nobody”, 
he insists, “whoever he may be, can 
convince me that, from the height of 
a superior spiritual stature, he can 
look down on Jesus Christ and loftily 
dismiss His practices and teaching as 
quite sound, so far as they go, but of 
course elementary; as well enough for 
beginners, but not for a mature soul. 
There, if you like, is insolence and 
blasphemy, and a pathetic thinking of 
oneself more highly than one ought 
to think.” Only a little of the book, 
however, is devoted to criticism of 
un-Christian or sub-Christian teaching 
on prayer. The pages are packed with 
constructive and inspiring direction 
to all who are eager to find their way 
“into the secret place”. 


Among the chapter titles are: “On 
thinking Magnificently about God: A 
Study in Adoration”; “The Prayer of 
Confession and the Numbed Sense of 
Sin”; a great chapter on Thanksgiving 
as “The Characteristic Note of Chris- 
tian Prayer”, in which he ably defends 
the thesis that Christian worship both 
public and private should begin with 
Praise; an equally great one on “The 
Priestly Office of the Christian”, a 
poignant call to Intercession, in con- 
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nection with which occur so many 
of “the mysteries and miracles of 
prayer”. Ministers will find in several 
chapters much wise guidance as to 
effective public prayer as well as pri- 
vate prayer. The pages abound in apt 
references and little known and beau- 
tiful quotations from the masters of 
prayer of all the centuries. One is 
astonished at the wideness of the au- 
thor’s rich, intimate reading. And 
some of his own words are likely to 
be much quoted hereafter, for exam- 
ple: “It is by dealing with God at 
first hand (in prayer) that one learns 
to know Him as He really is”; and 
again, “In a service of worship it is 
what God does, and not what we do, 
that is the all important thing. The 
central words of Christianity are 
God’s free Grace”; and once more, 
when speaking of the prayer of Con- 
fession, “It is not wise to keep look- 
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ing in horror at one’s sores. Far better 
to carry them forthwith to the Phy- 
sician.” 

Is there any charitable foundation 
which specializes in the specific needs 
of ministers? If so this reviewer would 
like to suggest that it buy 10,000 
copies of this book and put one into 
the hands of every parish minister in 
the land. Faith and hope might, as a 
result, revive many prayers and bring 
power from on High to invigorate the 
life of the praying Church. 

Water S. Davison 


The Christian Hope of Immortality, 
by A. E. Taylor. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1947. 112 pp., $2.00. 


Like his Does God Exist?, this book 
was written near the end of the au- 
thor’s life, and published posthumous- 
ly. An essay on immortality which 
Professor Taylor contributed to The 
Faith and the War thirty years ago 
covers some of the same points and is, 
on the whole, more convincing. The 
present book, like most of what he 
has written, combines vast erudition, 
a rather pedantic style, and oddly ar- 
bitrary bits of reasoning. 

He is concerned to show that end- 
less survival is not the point at issue; 
rather, the Christian is interested in 
eternal life in terms of a quality which 
is reached only through a new birth. 
All of the considerations which might 
be put forward in support of such 
belief apart from belief: in God prove 
to be insufficient. Indeed, Professor 
Taylor holds that human personality 
itself cannot be explained as due 
merely to natural evolution (since 
that only produces “objects”); it can 
only have arisen through the creative 
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activity of God, who is Himself per- 
fect personality. Otherwise human 
personality is an unaccountable in- 
stance of rational purpose in a uni- 
verse which has no rational purpose. 

To these “reasonable” considera- 
tions, which go as far as natural theo- 
logy can carry us, Christian revelation 
adds special force and persuasiveness 
by affording a concrete embodiment 
of the love of God, that takes our 
belief in the absolute value of ideals 
out of the realm of merely concep- 
tual thought and into the realm of 
personal communion. In this Chris- 
tian conception, eternal life is seen to 
be a gift, offered to all men, and yet 
one which we may miss through our 
own fault. It involves belief in “‘re- 
surrection”, because it is the whole 
personality, not one segment of it, 
that is involved in communion— 
though attempts to form ideas of 
what the “spiritual body” will 
be like are fruitless. Against theories 
of endless rebirth and cyclical history, 
Christianity believes in final judg- 
ment, and this comports well with 
our modern knowledge of the irre- 
versibility of time. Finally, the belief 
does not undermine morality by offer- 
ing ulterior motives in connection 
with rewards, though if incorrectly 
stated it may be so misunderstood. 
Actually, moral obligation ultimately 
rests on belief in God, and the “re- 
wards” promised by Christianity are 
of such a character that only one who 
really loves God and his fellows, and 
has renounced worldliness, will ‘‘en- 
joy” them. Furthermore, the finality 
of the judgment can be maintained 
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while casting aside entirely the notion 
of endless torment for the “lost” (as 
an idea irreconcilable with belief in 
God’s love); being “lost” is self-ex- 
clusion from communion with God, 
and recognition of it as a real, tragic 
possibility is best applied to oneself. 
One can safely leave unbaptized in- 
fants and pagans who-have-never- 
heard-of-Christ to the wisdom and 
mercy of God himself. 

It is apparent from this brief sum- 
mary that Professor Taylor makes 
some excellent points, though he does 
not add much, if anything, to previ- 
ous discussions. The gravest weakness 
of the book is that it dismisses very 
briefiy the misgivings which make it 
impossible for many church-goers, as 
well as virtually all “secularists”, to 
read his words without being over- 
whelmed by a sense of remoteness from 
its basic pattern of thought. The au- 
thor assumes that “rationality” im- 
plies that the whole world order 
must have a “purpose”, and that 
therefore individual life must have a 
purpose too. He also assumes that 
“subjects” (i.e. the inner core of self- 
consciousness) can continue to exist 
after the individual has ceased to be 
an “object” perceptible to others. 
Probably little has changed in the 
quality of the arguments, pro and con, 
on these points, since Professor Taylor 
made his way into a Christian posi- 
tion many years ago. But “the ordeal 
of this generation” has made his par- 
ticular brand of apologetics (which 
reached maturity between the wars, 
and has not changed much) seem like 
a museum piece. 

Davin E. RoBerts 














Prayer, by Alexis Carrel. Translated 
by Dulcie de Ste. Croix Wright. 
New York: Morehouse-Gorham, 
1948. 54 pp. $1.25. 


Books and articles on prayer tend 
to fall into one or the other of two 
classifications—a too facile and quick 
defense or a summary, and equally 
facile, dismissal, This book belongs 
to the former group. Prayer deserves 
and can have a more adequate apolo- 
getic than it gets here. The author 
says in his Preface that he “asks theo- 
logians to have for him the same in- 
dulgence that he would have for them, 
if they had to deal with a subject 
touching on physiology” (page 10). 
The possible implications of that 
statement give me goose pimples. If 
“deal with” means nothing more than 
“talk about”, well and good, no par- 
ticular harm done. But if it means 
‘acting upon’, then he had better not 
let the uninstructed (in physiology) 
diagnose the ailment of and prescribe 
remedies for the patient, any patient 
whose needs are physiological. That 
seems utterly obvious. But turn it 
around, and I begin to wonder what 
the real point of the original analogy 
is. The above quotation seems to me 
should prepare one to encounter a 
tentative quality in the subsequent 
discussion. On the other hand we find 
him saying, in connection with a dis- 
cussion of Lourdes, that miracles hap- 
pen there, in that there are sudden 
healings of anatomic lesions (as dis- 
tinguished, I presume, from function- 
al neuroses). Furthermore, “for these 
phenomena to take place, it is not 
necessary for the patient to pray. Lit- 
tle children still unable to speak and 
unbelievers have been cured at 
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Lourdes. But near them, some one 
prayed” (p. 43). And Dr. Carrel 
practically says that such data are 
direct observations. I would not for 
the life of me want to deny the effec- 
tiveness of intercessory prayer, but I 
question the author’s scientific right 
to classify such data as direct observa- 
tions. In the very next paragraph he 
says, “Such are the results of prayer 
of which I have a sure knowledge” 
(page 44). For the sake of prayer 
itself, the last two words of the quoted 
sentence need to be changed. 

There are many fine, interesting, 
and valid sentences in the essay 
(which appeared in an earlier and 
briefer form in The Reader’s Digest 
seven years ago). But they are pre- 
sented without adequate supporting 
arguments. Many readers no doubt 
would prefer a minimum of such tedi- 
ous accompaniments. 

The noble subject of prayer still 
awaits a proper and adequate apolo- 
getic. W. Gorvon Ross 


The Kingship of Christ, By W. A. 
Visser *t Hooft. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1948. 158 pp. $1.75. 


Visser ’t Hooft here gives a bril- 
liant proclamation directed toward 
America of the Gospel in the form 
which has stirred European Christians 
so deeply. I have seldom read so en- 
thusiastically a book with which I had 
such basic points of disagreement. 
Based on the Stone Lectures at Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, this presen- 
tation by the executive secretary of 
the World Council of Churches offers 
two invaluable contributions to Am- 
erican Christianity. 

First, Visser *t Hooft gives the 








basis for a better understanding of 
continental theology, which is largely 
Barthian. The dynamic power of 
Barth’s theology has been sadly mis- 
represented in America, and even cap- 
able religious leaders often judge it in 
caricatured form. The errors are partly 
understandable: Barth’s flashing state- 
ments readily lend themselves to one- 
sided interpretation; and he has never 
been solicitous about making himself 
understood by those who disagreed 
with him. Further, his most construc- 
tive writings remain untranslated and 
largely unknown in America. 


Visser *t Hooft makes it entirely 
clear that the main effort of contin- 
ental theology is not to club sinners 
over the head but to call them to new 
life in the service of Christ. In ring- 
ing declarations he shows that Eu- 
rope’s Christians are preaching a gos- 
pel of hope. He recounts the story of 
the anti-Nazi resistance, and demon- 
strates that this theology offers the 
most direct possible imperative for so- 
cial action—the confession that Christ 
is King over all of life, including the 
state. 

Second, Visser ’t Hooft gives an elo- 
quent proclamation of elements of 
the Christian Gospel which have 
stirred men in all ages. His very read- 
able, powerful book will impress 
readers who are not particularly con- 
cerned with theology. The faith which 
has risen out of the shattering events 
in contemporary Europe has an au- 
thentic ring akin to that of the writ- 
ers of the New Testament. Here is 
the stuff of real preaching, with all 
the suggestiveness and many times 
the power of most volumes of ser- 
mons. 


Disagreements with the author will 
be frequent in America. Some of the 
interpretations of the New Testament, 
though supported by capable conti- 
nental scholars, are obviously a point 
of scholarly contention today. The 
ethics—particularly the political ethics 
—raise certain difficult problems. And 
many of us, though admiring the sole 
allegiance to Christ rather than to 
worldly powers, will nevertheless feel 
that God calls more men to under- 
standing and to service than those 
who know Christ after the flesh—or 
after the Biblical record. Neverthe- 
less, the book is a brilliant contribu- 
tion to ecumenical understanding and 
a penetrating call to searching of soul. 

Rocer L. SHINN 


Wellsprings of the American Spirit— 
A Series of Addresses. Edited by F. 
Ernest Johnson. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1948. 241 pp. $2.50. 


What are the characteristics of the 
American spirit? What elements in 
our corporate existence as a nation 
have produced this spirit? What con- 
tributions can this spirit make in the 
modern world? These are the principal 
questions asked by the seminar of 
scholars, several of them from Colum- 
bia and Union, assembled by the In- 
stitute for Religious and Social Studies, 
which resulted in the symposium, 
Wellsprings of the American Spirit. 

Although this volume, true to the 
genius of the symposium, expresses a 
variety of opinions and is thus some- 
what disorganized, and although it 
might have been better integrated had 
a summary chapter been added high- 
lighting the contributions of the sem- 
inar as a whole, the reader comes to 
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The Religion 
of Maturity 


By 
JOHN WICK BOWMAN 


This solid, competent book concerns 
itself with what is at once the age-old 
quest and most pressing question of the 
contemporary mind and spirit: “What is 
‘true religion’?” Here the answer is found 
in the religion of maturity as revealed by 
Jesus. 

The Contents—THE PROPHETIC WORD: 
The Revelation of the Word; “Thus Saith 
the Lord”; Jesus and the Prophets. yEsus 
AND THE RELIGION OF THE ALTAR: The 
Religion of the Altar; “A sacrifice accep- 
table and pleasing to God”; Jesus and 
the Priests. JEsUs AND THE RELIGION OF 
THE Book: The Religion of the Book; 
“The Scribes . . . sit in Moses’ seat; 
Jesus and the Scribes. Jesus AND THE RE- 
LIGION OF THE THRONE: The Religion 
of Throne; “Understanding in all vi- 
sions”; Jesus and the Apocalyptists. THE 
RELIGION OF MATURITY: The Old Wine; 
The New Wine of the Gospel; The New 








Prayer and 
no Common Life 


GEORGIA HARKNESS 


This deeply devotional book concerns 
itself with the foundations, the methods, 
and the fruits of prayer. Writing under 
the conviction that “of all the things the 
world now desperately needs, none is 
more needed than an upsurge of vital, 
God-centered, intelligently grounded 
prayer,”—the author discusses spiritual 
resources which all people everywhere 
need to live creatively and harmoniously 
with God and man. 

The Contents—THE FOUNDATION OF 
PRAYER: Prayer and Christian Belief; 
Prayer, as Adoration and Thanksgiving; 
Prayer as Confession and Petition; Prayer 
as Intercession and Commitment; Prayer 
as Assurance and Ascription to Christ. 
METHODS OF PRAYER: Hindrances to Pray- 
er; Ways of Praying; Private Devotions; 
Congregational Worship. THE FRUIT OF 
PRAYER: Prayer and Peace of Mind; Fear, 
Loneliness, and Grief; Sin and Guilt; 
Prayer and the Peace of the World. $2.50. 








Wineskins. $3 
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The Power 

Within Us 


By 
EUGENE L. SMITH 


This constructive 
approach to true crea- 
tive living gives ex- 
pression and direction 
to our inherent re- 
sources essential for 
self-mastery, self-ex- 
pression and self-giv- 
ing in the redemption 
of all mankind. A 
book extremely help- 
ful in personal and 
group counseling. 

$1.75 
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The American Churches 
By WILLIAM WARREN SWEET, 
author of Religion on the 

American Frontier 


A brilliant interpretation of the 
tides and currents that have molded 
American religious bodies through- 
out three centuries—the basic in- 
formation necessary for a clear com- 
prehension of American churches 
today. A book of immediate and 
continuing usefulness in understand- 
ing and interpreting American so- 
cial and religious movements and 
history. $1.50 


At All Booksellers... 


ABINGDON-COKESBUR Y.. 
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the general conclusion that the Ameri- 
can spirit bears in it elements of 
adaptability to new conditions and 
problems, belief in the cooperative 
methods of a democratic society, and 
an American brand of religious faith. 

Religious influences are described in 
able chapters by Professors Schneider, 
McNeill, Gabriel, Hartnett, Nolde, 
and Finkelstein, and touched upon 
elsewhere in the book. Like the other 
components of the American spirit, 
religion, too, has been modified under 
American conditions. Firstly, it has 
been modified by the fact that our 
culturally pluralistic society has been 
basically tolerant of all religious 
opinions; and secondly, by the pecu- 
liar ratio which America has worked 
out between practicality and idealism. 
Professor Herbert W. Schneider, in his 
chapter on “The Puritan Tradition,” 
works out this ratio by delightfully 
describing the relative pull of Puritan- 
ism and Yankeeism in the souls of 
Benjamin Franklin and Jonathan 
Edwards. 

Despite the fragmented and unor- 
ganized character of the book, it is, 
nevertheless, stimulating reading, giv- 
ing many well-considered insights into 
the soul of America. And certain in- 
dividual chapters are worth the price 
of the book itself. Professor Ralph 
Henry Gabriel’s essay on “The En- 
lightenment Tradition,” tracing the 
elements common to the optimistic 
eighteenth century and the very much 
disillusioned twentieth century, is it- 
self a literary gem. It is fitting to 
conclude this review with his closing 
words: 

“The age of the mid-twentieth cen- 


tury is close kin to that of the En- 
lightenment. It may, in fact, one day 
be called in retrospect the New En- 
lightenment. If our investments in 
technology and in scientific labora- 
tories have evidential value, we, like 
the men of the eighteenth century, 
have put our faith in reason. If our 
wars of liberation have any meaning, 
we have put our faith in the reality 
and the validity of the rights of 
humanity. We know, as did the men 
of the eighteenth century, that we are 
making a new world. And we know 
far better than did the men of the 
Enlightenment the evils that must be 
constantly fought off if we are to 
make progress. What we do not have 
is the élan of the young Jefferson 
writing the Declaration of Independ- 
ence or the young Washington lead- 
ing the rebel armies in the fight for 
liberty. But I venture to suggest that 
we may have it tomorrow. We are 
still oppressed with the weariness of 
years of war. But we are on 
the threshold of an age whose possi- 
bilities for advance are beyond the 
imagination. I have faith that the 
collective reason of the peoples of the 
world will be able to control and to 
harness for useful purposes the energy 
which science has loosed. In the midst 
of dynastic and imperial wars and of 
political and social revolutions the 
eighteenth century man held fast to 
high hope. Can the man who has 
shared in the prodigious triumphs of 
the middle years of the twentieth cen- 
tury do less? We are well advanced 
up the mountain slope. The fatigu- 
ing and dangerous trail ahead beckons 
us!” DonaLp YODER 
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What Is A Man?, by Robert Russell 
Wicks. New York: Scribner’s, 1947; 
224 pages, $2.75. 


In every century the Church, and 
each individual pastor, must find new 
ways to communicate great Christian 
doctrines and the fruits of technical 
theology to changing intellectual and 
social climates, Today a post-war 
world and the recent developments 
in theological thought combine to lend 
new urgency to that need. Many will 
be trying their hand in such an at- 
tempt, but few can expect to succeed 
as well as Dean Wicks in his latest 
book, What Is a Man? It is a bold 
book, for it endeavors to comprehend 
within its few pages all the great 
Christian truths in their contemporary 
relevance; but such boldness only in- 
creases the credit due the author for 
the straight-forward and understand- 
able presentatica he has made. 

Dean Wicks has used the petitions 
of the Lord’s Prayer as his starting 
points and under six main headings, 
using a question and answer technique, 
has discussed such major concerns as 
“the gift of revelation”, “why must 
we lose ‘self’ in order to find true 
life”, ““what is the Kingdom of God”, 
““God’s will and evil”, sin, forgiveness, 
grace, and “Church and State”. Plainly 
he does not shy away from even the 
most difficult subjects when he recog- 
nizes their importance. The author’s 
intent, as expressed in the sub-title, 
is to offer a “design for living that 
makes sense”’.. Toward that end, he 
has embraced as much as_ possible 
within his scope, and set out to present 
an intellectually and doctrinally sound 
Christian interpretation of life in a 
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concise, lucid, and delightfully illus- 
trated manner. 

Probably the outstanding accom- 
plishment of the book is Dean Wicks’ 
remarkable ability to present a great 
and difficult truth in simple, under- 
standable terms without compromis- 
ing the ideas he is eager to communi- 
cate and with illustrations which gen- 
uinely illumine and never cheapen 
those ideas. Such a talent is a mark 
of the able preacher Dean Wicks is, 
and many a preacher today will do 
well to lay aside for a time his accus- 
tomed pulpit vocabulary to learn from 
this book a technique for redressing 
his message in more relevant, clearer, 
and fresher expression. 

The richness of this little volume 
affords simple illustration of that tal- 
ent. In his effort to find new language 
for old truth, he has used ‘divine cor- 
rective’ for the wrath of God; ‘egoism’ 
for sin; and ‘the justifiable man’ for 
the converted Christian. Concerning 
the “central doctrine of Christianity”, 
the Incarnation, he writes, “The dra- 
ma of Christ’s life is looked upon, not 
merely as a moral ideal too high to 
attain, but rather as an Act of God 
expressing the divine attention to stay 
involved in the imperfections of his 
creation, cost what it may. The idea 
is concisely packed into one Hebrew 
word ‘Immanuel,’ which means ‘God 
with us’—not God with any of us 
alone, nor God without our common 
effort; but God taking part in all our 
interactions to reconcile our foolish 
ways to the fulfillment of life.” (page 
201). 

Coupled with such happy expres- 
sion are the many vivid illustrations. 
So he has introduced the section un- 











der the question, “why isn’t sin our 
own affair”, with this paragraph: “It 
is often said in self-defense that our 
life is our own business. We will for- 
give ourselves and take the conse- 
quences. We do take the consequences, 
indeed, but we cannot take them 
back. Once one of my children was 
a long time silent in her room up- 
stairs. Warned by her silence, her 
mother hurried up to find her trying 
in vain to force back into its tube a 
long worm of toothpaste which she 
had just squeezed out.” (page 143). 

A review would not be complete 
without certain minor caveats. In view 
of the broad scope of the book, the 
reader should not expect too deep an 
analysis at any particular point. Nor 
is it fair to ask for a uniform excel- 
lence. Some parts are distinctly better 
than others, and the answers to a few 
of the questions leave us wondering 
if the comments, however good, have 
really squared off with the problems. 
It is unfortunate that there are more 
of the weaker sections in the early 
part of the book. They will hardly 
discourage or antagonize the reader, 
however, who will find the book as a 
whole amply rewarding. 

All of us must be sensitive to the 
current need for communicating 
freshly rediscovered Christian ideas to 
a world in which they are largely for- 
eign. We will be grateful for any 
attempt to answer that need; and 
when we are fortunate to have Dean 
Wicks’ excellent contribution, we 
should be doubly grateful, and seize 
the chance to spread its influence and 
to find in it a great resource and cor- 
rective for our own preaching. 


Joun H. HENprRIcKsON 
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Comfort Ye My People. A Manual 
of the Pastoral Ministry. By Russell 
L. Dicks. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1947. 133 pp. $1.50. 
Russell L. Dicks, chaplain of the 

Wesley Memorial Hospital, Chicago, 

serves upon the faculties of Garrett 

Biblical Institute, McCormick Theo- 

logical Seminary and Chicago Theo- 

logical Seminary. He has compiled a 

most practical manual for pastors in 

Comfort Ye My People. To ministers 

of the non-liturgical churches it could 

well prove as useful as the Prayer 

Book is to Episcopal clergymen. 

The book’s size is a real asset: it fits 
easily into a coat pocket. The arrange- 
ment of the selections makes for quick 
location of appropriate passages. The 
main sections are: The Sick; Holy 
Communion; The Dying; The Be- 
reaved; The Aged; Occasional Prayers 
(including prayers for Catholics and 
Jews). Although the majority of the 
passages are favorites from Scripture, 
the breadth of selection is shown by 
the fact that Mr. Dicks makes free 
use of the Episcopal Prayer Book, the 
Presbyterian Book of Common Wor- 
ship, and the Methodist Orders of 
Worship, as well as prayers of individ- 
uals such as St. Augustine, St. Francis 
and W. E. Orchard. 

An outstanding aspect of Comfort 
Ye My People is the high level of ali 
the selections; it contains things old 
and new in Christian devotional mate- 
rial but none of it is sentimental or 
trite. While many pastors prefer only 
familiar, traditional prayers and free 
prayer, Mr. Dicks has included in his 
book many of his own, which for 
beauty of word and sound, they might 
well adopt. 

Lots G. CREIGHTON. 





An Introduction to Jesus for the 
Twentieth Century, by R. W. Stew- 
art. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1947. $1.75, 


This book is a development of the 
thesis that “a generation that finds 
the supreme reality in action, and 
accepts the new philosophical princi- 
ple that theory and practice are one 
must seek to interpret the life of Jesus 
dynamically.” It is written for people 
who find the traditional approaches 
to Christ fraught with difficulties, and 
for those who seek to evangelize such 
individuals. 

Dr. Stewart believes that as a 
young man Jesus came into John’s 
movement, and after the prophet’s 
death took over the leadership. He 
changed the Baptist’s message, how- 
ever, softening the apocalyptic note 
and dropping the prediction of an- 
other and greater person to come. 
Jesus taught independently, emphasiz- 
ing not himself, but the kingdom 
which was already present if men 
would but receive it. Jesus’ thought 
of himself was in terms of his func- 
tion and his leadership of the move- 
ment. He knew, however, that his 
experience was unique in that his soul 
was peaceful “and free from the dis- 
quiet and regretfulness by which the 
serenity of all but the shallowest 
natures is ruffled.” In this faith, 
Jesus continued his work against op- 
position even though he believed the 
end of his career to be near. The tri- 
umph of the movement was on the 
cross, for his death gave an objective 
basis to the new “covenant of the 
Grace of God,” for “his passion was 
an action in which he proved that the 
new covenant was no mere declara- 
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tion, but the very nature and energy 
of God.” 

The movement continued after 
Jesus’ death, although at first the ad- 
herents did not recognize that theirs 
was a new religion. The universal as- 
pect gradually emerged, however, and 
the breach from Judaism was made. 

There are serious weaknesses in the 
book. The author is so fascinated 
with the historical Jesus, and is so 
willing to let his imagination run riot 
here, that he succeeds in obscuring 
any high significance for Christ. Jesus 
is really only a man, and the author 
never makes him more. This book is 
a testimonial to 2 liberalism which 
has been diluted to the point of being 
little more than humanism. 

The author virtually ignores the 
resurrection. For him the story ends, 
as far as Jesus is concerned, with the 
crucifixion. Jesus is in a sense en- 
throned in his followers’ minds, being 
revered out of gratitude for his reve- 
lation of God; but he is not a living 
presence. 

If the effort to interpret the “life 
of Jesus dynamically” leads to a neg- 
lect of the divine side of Jesus, then 
too much is lost for what is gained. 

Harvey HoLLanp 


Physicians of the Soul. By Charles F. 
Kemp. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1947. 314 pp., $2.75. 
This is a story of “man’s humanity 

to man,” tracing the history of the 

minister’s work with individuals 
through the two millenia since Christ, 

and bringing forth fresh and vivid 

examples of pastoral counselling par 

excellence. Primarily the book is a 

story of personalities such as Paul, 
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Augustine, Luther, Wesley, Bushnell, 


- lan MacBaren, Fosdick, Weatherhead, 


Boisen, Dicks—it is the author’s con- 
tention that these have been first of 
all pastors, then preachers. They strug- 
gled to find God and were able to lead 
others to him also. 

The movements relating to the pas- 
toral office are dealt with in some de- 
tail. Case work, psychiatry, psychoso- 
matic medicine, and the Mental Hy- 
giene Movement are considered in the 
light of their contributions to the 
pastor’s work with individuals. The 
literature which has come out of this 
quest to cure men’s souls is given re- 
cognition and appraisal. 

By seeing how others have culti- 
vated the art of personal counseling, 
their motives and methods, their suc- 
cesses and failures, we gain a sharper 
perspective, and are able to evaluate 
and appraise our own adequacies and 
inadequacies for dealing with the 
problems of those who look to the 
minister for guidance and hope. Per- 
ceiving how God has worked through 
sincere pastors to restore the souls of 
men, even those who have appeared 
beyond restoration, we become in- 
spired anew to follow more closely the 
One who was as a Shepherd to His 
sheep. Francis Kinc 


Christ in the Drama. A study of the 
influence of Christ on the drama of 
England and America. By Fred 
Eastman. The Shaffer lectures of 
Northwestern University, 1946. 
New York: Macmillan, 1947. 174 
pp. $2.50. 


Sympathy belongs to the author 
who attempts “to discover the influ- 


ence of Christ in representative dra- 
mas” of England and America, not 
by counting the Biblical quotations 
in the plays, but by examining these 
three essential factors: 

1. The principal characters, their 
motivations and reactions; 2. the au- 
thor’s spiritual insight; and 3. the 
effect of the play as a whole upon the 
audience. 

Dr. Eastman, who is professor of 
Biography and Drama at Chicago 
Theological Seminary, has made this 
attempt. He might have succeeded 
in his effort if he had himself arrived 
at a Christian theory of drama before 
setting out, if he had not left his con- 
ception of “Christian influence” to 
remain nebulous in his readers’ minds. 
Instead, in his quest he has chosen 
to follow the guidance of Shakespeare 
and Aeschylus, who appeared to him 
one night as he was beginning this 
study and offered words of serious 
warning. No doubt these shadowy 
figures were sent to mislead the au- 
thor, who should have recognized the 
deception by the way Aeschylus took 
Aristotle’s rules as the dogmatic cri- 
teria for judging drama, and quoted 
them as if they were his very own. 
Now, everyone knows that Aeschylus 
was too good a playwright to follow 
slavishly the rules of a critic, especial- 
ly a critic who lived more than a hun- 
dred years after him. 

It seems reasonable that anyone set- 
ting out to find Christ’s influence on 
the drama should recognize that, in 
Niebuhr’s words, “Christianity tran- 
scends tragedy” in the Aristotelian 
sense, and should begin by arriving at 
an understanding of what Christ does 
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to the theory of drama before looking 


tacles, in individual plays. 


it can be overlooked, the various chap- 
ters may be accepted as an interesting 
appraisal of Christian influence on 
dramatics from Shakespeare to the 





coincides—not that the Christ neces- 


men who knew human nature arrived 


ence of religion on the drama. 


Christ on the drama, next time against 
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a background of sound Christian dra- 
for Him, through outmoded spec- matic theory. | Ber PATTERSON KING 


His best piece of writing in this ¢° 
book is the simple story of his own delivery and setting emphasized and 
family’s spontaneous discovery of the the “Divine Element” as a subpoint 
fun of dramatization of Bible stories. under “Miscellaneous Elements”; Part 
The best sections of the book are the lI, ““The Congregation.” The major 
chapter devoted to religious drama, difference between preaching and 
which is the author’s forte, and the pagan oratory is found in the “pulpit’s 
16-page appendix in which he lists the heightened demand for character and 
major dramatists of the Western world personal righteousness on the part of 
and their representative works, indi- its occupant.” (p 306) What has hap- 
cating the plays recommended for pened to the centrality of the evangel 
those who are interested in the influ- of Christ? 




























This is the defect of the book. If The Heart of the Yele Lectures. By 


Barrett Batsell Baxter. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1947. 332 
pp-, $2.50. 


The Heart of the Yale Lectures is 


modern Americans. Eastman is most an anthology of quotations from the 
careful in his discussion of Shakespeare Lyman Beecher series, with little com- 
(Lear, Othello, Hamlet, Macbeth) to mentary by the author, for the pur- 
draw conclusions of similarities and pose of indicating the direction of 
differences between Shakespeare and American preaching over the past sev- 
Christ. However, the most he has enty-five years. The book has both the 
said at the end of the chapter is that values and the shortcomings of an 
human insight in two geniuses often anthology of short selections. 


The survey reveals the appalling an- 


sarily had any influence, but that two thropocentricity of American preach- 
ing over this period. The very outline 
at some of the same convictions in re- of the book is indication of this as is 
gard to it and differed in some of their the content of many of the quota- 
view points. tions. Part I deals with “the Preach- 
”; Part Il, “the Sermon” with style, 


The theological message of the men 


The book is interestingly written, is admittedly neglected in the preoc- 
readable; it is short, too short to carry Cupation with the preacher and his 
out its purpose. It is to be hoped that techniques. Also neglected is any at- 
the same writer, with his superior tempt to evaluate the interrelation be- 
background in religious drama, will tween the changing culture and the 
some day make a less superficial at- changing emphases in preaching as re- 
tempt to appraise the influence of flected in the Lyman Beecher Lectures. 


—RIcHARD Hupson 
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